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Senator) Yates on Impeachment. 

The positign in which Senators are placed by 
the votes whjch they have heretofore given is so 
well stated injan editorial of a leading newspaper of 
my own Stdte, the Chicago Tribune, of May 7, 
1868, that I ¢xtract from it as follows :— 

“Johnson Hisregarded the constitution and the 


law, and broke them both by appointing a Secre- | 


tary of War|without the consent of the Senate 


when no vacancy existed. 
* * * * * * 


“No man qan tell how black-letter lawyers may 
be influenc¢d by hair-splitting niceties, legal 
quirks, and musty precedents.” 

* * * 





~~ 


“Now, to Acquit Andrew Johnson is to impeach 
the Senate, to insult and degrade the House, and 
to betray the people. If Johnson is not guilty of 
violating the law and the constitution, the Senate 
is guilty of sustaining Stanton in defiance of the 
constitution} is guilty of helping to pass an un- 
constitutional law; is guilty of interfering with 
the executive prerogatives. Every Senator who 
voted for the tenure-of-office bill, who voted that 
Johnson’s r¢moval of Stanton was in violation of 
that law, wlho voted to order the President to re- 


place Stantdn, and who now votes for the acquit- | 


tal of Johnspn, stultifies and condemns himselt as 
toe his previqus acts, and the whole country will so 
understand }t. 

“The Senate knew all the facts before the House 
impeached ;| the Senate’s action made impeach- 
ment obligatory on the part of the House; and on 
the heads of the Senators rests the responsibility 
of defeating a verdict of guilty, against a crimi- 
nal who stands self-confessed as guilty of break- 
ing the law and disregarding the constitution. 
No matter what personal antipathy Senators may 
feel for the man who will become Johnson’s suc- 
cessor, no inatter about the , lots and schemes of 
the high-tqriff lobby, the Senate has a solemn 
duty to perform, and that is to punish a wilful 
and vn aie violation of the law. If the Presi- 





dent, in disregard of his oath, may trample on 
the law, who is bound to obey it? If the Presi- 
dent is not|jamenable to the law, he is an emperor, 
a despot; then what becomes of our boasted gov- 
ernment by law, of our lauded free institutions ?” 

My colleague is certainly in error when he says: 

‘(It is krjown, however, that the resvlution cou- 
pled the two things, the removal of the Secretary 
of War an/l the designation of an officer ad-interim 
together, so that those who believed either with- 
out auther|ty were compelled to vote tor the reso- 


lution.” 

Just the/reverse of thisis the true doctrine. If 
a Senator believed one branch of the proposition 
to be true and the others false, he was bound by 
his oath tq vote ayainst the resolution. 

Where wo allegations are made, one of which 
is true and the other false, there is no obligation 
to affirm bpth. 


Mr. President, I ought, in justice to those who | 


may vote for acquittal, to say that I do not judge 
them. Nbr do 1 think it a crime to vote in a mi- 
nority of pne against the world. When I have 
taken an gath to decide a case according to the 
law and t¢stimony, I would patiently listen to my 
constituents, and be willing, perhaps anxious, to 
be convinced by them, yet no popular clamor, 
nor fear of punishment or hope of reward should 
seduce m¢ from deciding according to the convic- 
tion of my conscience and my judgment; there- 
fore [ judge no one. Our wisest and most trusted 
men have} been often in a minority. I speak tor 
myself, however, when I say itis very hard for 
me to sep, after what seems to me such plain 
proof of wilful and wicked violation of law, how 
any Senator can go back upon himself and his 
record, ahd upon the House of Representatives 
and the ¢ountry, and set loose the greatest of- 
fender of modern times, to repeat at pleasure his 
tacts of usurpation, and to plead the license and 
warrant ¢f this great tribunal for his high crimes 
and misdpmeanors. 
In the eleventh article, among other things, it 












is charge|l that the President did attempt to pre- | 


vent the execution of the act of March 2, 1867 


providing tor the more efficient government of} 


the rebel) States. It is plain to me, from his veto 
messages, his proclamations, his appointments ot 
rebels tojoftice, his indiscriminate use of the par- 
duning power, his removal ot our most faithtul 
military pflicers trom their posts, that he has been 
the grea obstacle to the reconstruction of the 
Union. | 

With - support of Congress in its measures 
every State would long since have resumed its 
friendly and harmonious relations to the govern- 
ment, and our 40,000,000 of people would have 
rejoiced again in a restored and happy Union. 
It is his peeve resistance to almost every meas- 
ure devised by Congress which retarded the 
work of reconstruction, reinimated the hopes, 
and reinflamed the virus of rebellion in the South- 
ern Stat¢s. The treedmen’s bureau bill, the civ- 
il rights/bill, and the various reconstruction billy 
were retnorselessly vetoed by him, and every ob- 
stacle thrown in the way of their proper and efti- 
cient exteution. His unvarying purpose seems to 
have been to save the rebel oligarchy trom the 
consequbnees which our victory pronounced upon 
it, and to enable it to accomplish by his policy, 
and abuse of his power, what could not be ac 
complished by the power of the sword. The re- 
bellion lives in his vetoes and acts. If some dar- 
ing usurper, backed by a powerful faction, and 
the army and navy subject to his call, should pro- 
claim himself king or dictator, would not the 
blood I¢ap in the heart of every true American? 
And yet how little less than this is the condition 
of our oars affairs, and who has not seen on 
the parj of Andrew Johnson a deliberate purpose 
to overftide the sovereign power of the nation, 
and tojusurp dangerous, dictatorial and kingly 
powers} And what true patriot has not felt that in 
such epnflicts of power there is eminent peril to 
the lifeJot the republic, and that it some check 
by impeachment or otherwise be not. put upon 
these Hresidential usurpations, the fruits of the 
war will be lost, the rebellion triumph, and the 
last hope of a permanent reunion ot the States be 
extinghished torever! 

For /reasons such as these, and for proof of 
which there is much of evidence in the docu- 
ments and records of this trial, but more espec- 
ially for the violation ot the constitution and of 
positive law, IT cannot consent that with my vote 
the President shall longer work his treacherous 
and d¢spotic will unchecked upon my suffering 
country men, 

Mr. President, this is a tremendous hour for the 
republic. Gigantic interests and destinies con- 
centrate in the work and duties of the event‘ul 
moments through which we are passing 

1 would do justice, and justice requires convic- 
tion; justice to the people whom he has so cruel- 
ly wronged. I would be mercitul, mercitul to the 
milhohs whose rights he treacherously assails by 
his cohtempt forlaw. I would have peace; there- 
fore 1 vote to remove from office this most pesti- 
lent disturber of public peace. 1 would have 
prosp¢rity among the peopie, and contidence re: 
stored to capital; theretore 1 vote to punish him 
whos¢ turbulence makes capital timid and para- 
lyzes pur national industries. 1 would have econ- 
omy ijn the administration of public atfairs; there- 
fore I vote to depose the promoter and cause ot 
unheard-of official extravagance. I would have 
honesty in the collection of the public revenues} 
therefore | vote to remove this patron of the cor- 
rupudnists. I would have my government re- 
spected abroad; theretore I vote to punish him 
who pubjects us to dishonor by treating law) with 
contempt. 1 would inspire respect tor law in the 
youth of the land; I theretore vote to impose its 
penalties upon the most exalted criminal. I 
would secure and perpetuate liberty, and 1 there- 
fore vote to purge the citadel of hberty of him 
who, through murder, succeeded to the chief com- 
mand, and seeks to betray us to the enemy. 

Ltervently pray that this nation may avoid a 
repetition ot that history, in which apostates and 
usurpers have desolated nations and enslaved man. 
kind} Letourannouncement this day to the Pres- 
idend, and sil future Presidents, and all conspira- 
ters Against the liberties of Uus country, be what 
is alteady the edict of the loyal millons of our 
land} ‘You shall not tear this temple of liberty 
dow Let our warning go down the ages that 
every usurper and boid violator of law who thrusts 
himgelf in the path of this republic to honor and 
renown, whoever he may be, however high his 
titlejor proud his name, that, Arnold-like, he shall 
be gibbeted upon every hilltop throughout the 
land as a monument ot his crime and punish:rent, 
and of the shame and grief of his country. 

We are not alone in trying this cause. Out on 
the Pacitic shore a deep murmur is heard trom 
thousands of patriot voices; it swells over the 
Western plain, peopled by millions more; with 
every increasing volume it advances; on by the 
lak¢s and through the busy marts of the great 
North and reéchoed by other millions on the At- 
lantic strand, it thunders upon us a mighty na- 
lion's verdict, guilty. While from out the smoke 

| 


and gloom of the desolated South, from the rice- 
fields, and along the great rivers, from hundreds 
of thousands of persecuted and basely-betrayed 
= comes also the solemn judgment, 
guilty. 

The criminal cited before this bar by the peo- 
ple’s representatives is, by his answer and the 
record, guilty. 

Appealing for the correctness of my verdict to 
the Searcher of all hearts, and to the enlightened 
judgment of all who love justice, and in accord 
with this ‘‘cloud of witnesses’’ I vote guilty. 

Standing here in my place in this mighty tem- 
| ple of the nation, and as a Senator of the great 
/republic, with all history of men and nations be- 
hind me, and all progress and human happiness 
before me, I falter not, on this occasion, in duty to 
my country and to my State. 

In this tremendous hour of the republic, trem- 
' bling for life and being, it is no time for me to 
shrink from duty, after having so long earnestly 
supported those principles of government and 
| public policy, which, like Divine ordinances, pro- 
"tect and guide the race of man up the pathway 
‘of history and progress. As a juror, sitting on 
| this great cause of my country, I wish it to go to 
history, and to stand upon the imperishable rec- 
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|ords of the republic, that in the fear of God, but 
fearless of man, I voted for the conviction of An- 
|drew Johnson, President of the United States, 
|for the commission of high crimes and misde- 
| meanors. 
| COMMUNICATIONS. 
Western Life. 


| “BROKEN KETTLE” AND OUR VISIT TO IT. 
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| ‘‘Where shall be our next excursion?” «was the 


| question we had discussed without arriving at any 
| decision, when some one mentioned “Broken 
| Kettle.” We had often wished to pay a visit to 
| that Indian mound, and at once it was agreed that 
| we take an early start to-morrow fora ride through 
parts of Iowa and Dakota, and take ‘‘Broken Ket- 
‘tle’? on our way. And early were we off, with 
' ponies under us as anxious to move as were we. 
“Stopping at Sioux City to invite our editorial 
friend, who was familiar with the route, to accom- 
pany us, we found him busy hurrying off his issue 
for the week, which, he declared, was behind time, 
while piles of job-work was ‘crowding him up.’’ 
| He lamented his inability to leave scissors and 
\ type, and we, regretting the loss of his company, 
| Were soon galloping out of town, while from his 
'sanctum window he waved an adieu. 

For a while our way lay up the beautiful valley 
of the Perry, through billowy grass, past luxuri- 
‘ant corn-fields and wheat-fields, sonorous with 
‘the sound of the reaper and the shouts of the 
binders. Beside these, were the tones of the till- 

ers, around which the young cottonwoods and 
,maples were soughing to the breeze, with their 
|long-stemmed leaves. Through herds of cattle, 
| grown sleek on the rich herbage which no man 
‘sowed or cared for, causing the young to scatter 
and the old to look with elevated head and dilated 
nostrils, we dashed. Then over bluff and through 
smaller valleys where)some settler had taken his 
‘homestead, put up hisjcabin and broken the tough 
sod for future crops. |Happy travellers were we, 
| and not less happy allfature around. The locust 
| piped shrilly from thejgrass, and the meadow-lark 
‘from the tence showed the black heart on his 
breast and called sweetly to his mate. We fright- 
ened the prairie chickens from their ambush, and 
away they flew with ptartled cry, while around 
‘us the curlew and the plover uttered their mourn- 
* ful note. In the furis and marshes the frogs 
peeped, thus betraying their habitat to the wild 
duck and water-hen, ‘that scarce fluttered as we 
sauptered by, and the snipes, aroused from their 
| meal, peeped a shrill cry and sought a new feed- 
ing place. Gopher and ground-squitrel crossed 
| our path, and, as we rode over a limestone ledge, 
‘we heard the ‘“whirr’ of a rattlesnake ere he 
crept into a crevice near by. From the small 
patches of timber the birds sent forth a full con- 
cert of melody, and as we drew near the blue- 
bird, bearing heaven’s azure with him, darted in 
‘and out among the bushes, pausing now and then 
‘to give a strain of his song, while the oriole 
swung on a pendant bough, his notes in harmony 
_with its undulations. The orange-bodied black- 
bird flitted hither and thither, singing to his sober- 
dressed mate who, doubtless, was setting quietly 
near. Large flocks of crows and black-birds rose 
from grain-fields as we passed, and with flitter, 


) 


twitter and caw, settled again for their share of 


the harvest. 

The sky was of that clear, tender blue, mellow- 
ing into green near the horizon, our western skies 
love to assume, while the cool, dry northwest 
breeze gave exhilaration and strength to horses 
and riders. Winnie felt the spirit of the day, and 
her kind yet flashing eye told me she was enjoy- 
ing the sport with me. Ah! Winnie! no maiden’s 
locks were ever fairer to lover’s eyes than thy 
mane to mine, and no woman’s eye ere held me 
like thine. Happy and merry are our hours of 
pleasure when, obedient to my call, thou submit- 
test to the rein. Much we pity those who know 
no love like thine and mine. 

Now we reach the highest point of the bluff, 
and from beneath the red oaks a scene of beauty 
greets our eye. At our feet flowed the Sioux 
river, a tender blue; then the broad Dakota bottom 
stretching farther away than the eye could pene- 
trate, till it was lost in the far horizon; along its 
edge flowed the Missouri, a glistening silver rib- 
bon, and beyond rose the bluffs crowned with 
tleecy clouds on a background of greenish blue. 
Houses of settlers dot the prairie, and with their 
tields looked like the villages children build with 
their toy-houses, and dark spots only tell where 
the cattle are feeding, and all bathed in such rich 
mellow sunlight as would make a poet enraptured. 
Vast, boundless, beautiful the view, and while 
our horses crop the grass and gather strength for 
another dash, we recline on the brow, and drink 
in beauty with every sense. 

Leaving the bluff we follow up the Sioux for a 
while, and then up one of its branches till inquir- 
ing for the object of our trip, find we are already 
there. Lariating our ponies, that they may feed, 
we explore the Indian mound known hereabouts 
as “Broken Kettle,’’ and so-called because of the 
pieces ot broken pottery found in its vicinity. 
The mound is probably a natural hill, rounded 
otf by the Indians till its slope is hemispherical, 
and was used by them as burial-place. A small 
creek, named from the mound, washes one side, 
and occasionally some skull, arm or thigh-bone 
of that ancient race who shaped this burial-place, 
is washed out and exposed to wondering eyes. I 
repeating enthusiastically from Bryant's 

“Prairies’’: 
——‘'A race that long since passed away 

Built them ;—a disciplined and populous race 

Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the 
Greek 

Was hewing the Pentilicus to forms 

Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 

The glittering Parthenon,” 

when our man of sciences informed me that this 

was probably the burial place of the A-rick-a-raws, 

a branch of the great Pawnee tribe, and though 

of great age was not so old as similar mounds in 

Missouri, Kentucky, and some other States. 

We gathered a quantity of the broken pottery, 
| which is ot a dark brown and sometimes black 
,color, and though unbaked is very hard. Its 
!manufacture is now one of the “lost arts.” 


was 


Some of the pieces were crossed by lines in vari- 
ous directions; upon others they formed squares; 
on others were parallels, and some showed an at- 
tempt at grotesque figuring. Their presence 
here was accounted for by the fact that the tribe 
probably camped around the mound at certain 
seasons of the year, and also it being the custom 
to bury with the dead their arms, cooking utensils 
and sufficient provisions to subsist them till they 


For the hard toils of war were laid; 
The cuirass woven of plaited reeds, 
And the broad belt of shells and beads.” 


To ot1er uses is the mound now put. A Wis- 
eonsin soldier has brought his family hither, taken 
a homestead, and on the banks of the creek erect- 
ed his cabin, while his fieJds of corn and potatoes 
approach the crest of the mound, and from the 
“cave’’ he had dug within he brought forth rich, 
ripe melons for our refreshment. H. H. B. 

Dakota City, NeEsB., May 28, 1868. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, June 4, 1868. 

We have had a week of Republican ratification 
meetings, Irish gatherings, German processions, 
decorating of soldiers’ graves, target bands, and 
a wigwam of children on the side-walks in our 
streets and 6th, 7th and 8th avenues. Surely, 
New England energy could not produce in one 
week more patriotisin, vanity, antagonism, ‘‘sound 
and fury” signifying much human absurdity. 
The sunshine brings forth into the streets many 
children, cracked instruments, gaily-dressed la- 
dies and foppish men; just as it brings forth fiow- 
ers, fruits, insects end poisonous reptiles! 

The ratification meetings have been, as such 
meetings generally are, well-attended. Inthe 8th 
ward (formerly the largest native American ward 
in our city) the meeting was earnest and dignified. 
Col. Conkling spoke briefly in eulogy of Gen. 
Grant, and read a long extract from the examina- 
tion of Grant before the impeachment managers. 
Conkling is tall, rather good-looking and hasa 
Horace Greeley’s speech was bio- 
graphical and practical. He said—*“I love Colfax 
more than any other man I ever knew. Whenhe 
was seventeen or, nineteen years old, I helped him 
to get on a barrel before the old National Hall to 
make a speech. He is the only native of this 
city and county who has been placed om a Presi- 
dential ticket. He is connected with the respec- 
tability (not riches) of our city, being a relation 
of Alderman Delamotte of the 16th ward. His 
mother took her boy to the West, where she again 
married. Colfax soon became the editor of one 
of the most influential of the Western papers, and 
for twenty years ably managed it. It is still an 
effective journal, though Colfax has now no con- 
We have a strong ticket; we 
shall elect our men. ‘This State should give a 
majority of 50,000; I think it will. If we could 
poll only the honest votes we should always win. 
We have to work against forged naturalization pa- 
pers and duplication of votes. This is against us, 
the police are against us, the judges are against 
us. We must work hard. We have much todo. 
But we must, we will, we shall triumph.” This 
was a sensible speech. At the Cooper Institute 
there was much applause, “ovations,’’ and the 
smirking faces of selt-satisfied speakers. 

“THE SUN” 
has admitted the charge and answered the ques- 
tion I made and put in your columns recently. 
In justice to The Sun and The Commonwealth I 


strong voice. 


nection with it. 


here give its article :— 

The Boston Commonwealth attirms that “Zhe 
Sun is working hard, but cautiously, for Chase, 
in the interest of the Democratic party.” This 
alarms that determined, but not cautious, partisan 
journal, and it proceeds to inquire whether we 
‘intend to go over in these days of political de- 
moralization.”” We answer that as Zhe Sun isan 
independent newspaper, belonging to no party, 
but aiming to tell the truth about all parties, it 
cannot go over. With regard to the Democratic 
nomination, we have simply sought to ascertain 
the tendencies of the Democracy, and to set forth 
the claims and chances of the respective aspirants. 
It is none of our business who shall be nominated 
at the convention of July 4th, except as all good 
citizens are interested in the nomination of upright 
and competent men by every party. When all 
the candidates are in the field, we shall not hesi- 
tate to say which of them impartial, patriotic men 
had better vote for; but until it is known who is 
on the course, betting on the race will be prema- 
ture. Weare only anxious that the Democracy 
should bring out the strongest candidate they can, 
whether it be Seymour, Pendleton, Chase, Han- 
cock or McClellan; and then, may the best man 
win! 

If Zhe Sun be an independent journal, not the | 
‘partisan’ of any party, why is it ‘‘anrious”’ 
about the Democracy, especially when the Re- 
publican party has nominated a faithful soldier, | 
and a bold and patriotic politician’ If the Dem- 
ocratic party nominates two honest men, those 


or patriotic to go into the canvass relying on noth- 
ing better than the distrust the people feel for our 
——— 

t would not be unjust to our party leaders, 
however unfortunate it might be for the country, 
if the people should judge them by the results of 
this long session; if, in case of adjournment with- 
out showing by legislation good cause why they 
should longer be trusted with power, the peo- 
ple should regard them as retiring from the con- 
test. In this point of view the Presidential can- 
vass is to be fought out on the floor of Congress, 


reached their happy hunting grounds. Unrebuk- and shall any member of either house postpone 
ed I repeated —_ the nation’s welfare to his own physical indul- 
‘*A dark cloak of roebuck skin gence? 
Covered the warrior, and within WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
Its heavy folds the weapons made + The Times, in an able article on the Judd di- 


vorce case, thus tersely advocates woman’s polit- 
ical rights :— 

We hope women will soon come to have some 
share in making our laws, for one reason—if there 
be no other—that we may then hope that both 
sides will be represented in the laws which relate 
to the relations between the two sexes. They 
cannot pussibly be more absurd, less sensible or 
less just than they are at present. 

There is one lesson taught by this Judd case 
which a good many people would do well to 
profit by :—When two married pe«ple cannot live 
together without a constant and complete sacri- 
fice of everything like happiness and comfort, let 
them agree to live apart—with just as little parade 
of their troubles as possible. By plunging into a 
legal contest they simply blacken each other’s 
characters, and disgrace themselves and all who 
are in any way connected with them. 

“THE ANTI-SLAVERY-STANDARD.”’ 

At the close of thirty-four years, the Standurd 
ceases to be printed by its old printer. It is now 
printed by the journalist and poet, W. P. Tom- 
linson, on new type, good paper, and with much 
care. It is ‘“‘set up’’ adjacent to the editorial 
rooms, ata saving of time and trouble. If the 
Standard would imitate the Commonwealth by giv- 
ing more editorials each week on many topics, 
its usefulness would be greatly enhanced. It has 
too many long literary extracts and too few Con- 
gressional speeches. Even as it is, it is too good 
to be discontinued, with its precious, bright arti- 
cles from Wendell Phillips. L. Mappas. 

A+ 
From North Carolina. 
Rowan County, May 28, 1865. 

Epitor or CoMMONWEALTH:—It was in a 
beautiful village of this county (Salisbury) that 
the fearful barbarities of the darkest ages were 
revived and perpetrated with that refinement of 
cruelty which civilization alone can claim. It 
was here that the ‘“‘horror of horrors’’—equalied 
only by one other in the records of any Christian 
period—‘‘the Yankee school of training,’’—the 
Salisbury prison-pens were situated. Here it was 
that our soldiers languished under the full blaze 
of a Southern sun; here where they were fed with 
salt pork alive with maggots, and stagnant water 
reeking with filth and corruption, until the object 
of the relentless foe was accomplished; urtil their 
powerful constitutions were broken and shattered, 
and scurvy and disease so wasted their frames 
that their own mothers would have loathed to 
look upon them. In the words of a rebel colonel, 
“The air in the vicinity of the pens was thick and 
pestilential, and threatened to spread disease in 
the village, while the prisoners seemed like an 
immense flock of sheep who were struck with the 
plague, and during the warmer weeks died off at 
the rate of ninety or one hundred per day.’’ We 
could fill columns of space with tales that would 
make the blood run cold, but why dweil upon 
such a dreadful subject? The facts are estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of a doubt, and a 
thousand mothers, sisters and wives remember 
the name of Andersonville and Salisbury with a 
shudder of horror and tears of the bitterest woe. 
The feeling throughout the State is every where 
one of undisguised bitterness and hatred against 
the Senate and the government, and has been re- 
cently increased in a ten-fold degree by the radi- 
cal majority in the late State elections. Of course 
it was the negro vote that carried the State, 
(though there were 35,000 radical votes cast by 
white men) and but few people North can imag- 
ine what difficulties they had to battle with to 
maintain their freedom. Consequent upon the 
late war there has been but very little farming 
done during the last few years, and great want, 
starvation and misery were the natural conse- 
quences. During the last winter there have been 
many cases of actual starvation, not only among 
the negroes but also among the poor whites, not 
to speak of those who suffered much from scarcity 
of food and were obliged to find a bare sustenance 
in the rude but nutritive corn-bread. And the 
want would have been still greater had it not been 
for the liberality of some of the wealthy citizens 
of that city which ever takes the lead in all un- 
dertakings promising to be of benefit to mankind, 
—Boston—who placed in the hands of Mr. W. 
W. Holden (now Republican governor-elect) the 
sum of $10,000 for the purchase of corn and other 
necessaries of life for gratuitous distribution 
among the poor. Latterly the want has been 





greatly increased by many hundred negroes having 


| been thrown out of employment for voting the radical 


ticket. Notonly have virulent secessionists ruined 


! without being noticed we called out to inquire!a letter from himself and Lord Overstone, the 
|the way; hardly did the women turn and see us | former confining himself to expressions of sym- 
| than they set upa series ot unearthly yells and | pathy, the latter covering his bad English by a 
| frantic shrieks, and wildly rushed out of the back check for £200. Lord Overstone was formerly 
_ door and into the woods yelling ‘‘Murder! mur- Samuel Jones Loyd, a London banker of great 
der!” and “Run! niggahs, run!” at the top of their | wealth, made a peer in 1850, nominally a Liberal, 
voices, and to our unutterable astonishment leav- | but a man of no strength outside his banking 
‘ing us the sole occupant of the house. We | business. He was converted from indifference to 
, waited for over an hour in hopes that they would sympathy by Eyre’s speech on his commitment— 
‘return and give some explanation of their strange a speech which with sensible men did him much 
conduct, but in vain, and we finally departed. It | harm, which was angry and melodramatic, and 
| was fully two weeks afterward that we gotanex-jreveals him in his true character, that of a 


men will represent a dishonest, immoral, anti-pro- | the country and produced famine and misery 
gressive party; therefore are to be opposed. The ‘among its inhabitants, but they now augment this 
Sun should be “anxious” for Grant and Colfax want and suffering in every possible manuer, by 
to succeed, and ‘‘anxious” for the Democracy to throwing men with families froma bare livelihood 
be severely beaten. It is rather singular that all | into utter helplessness for refusing to return to 
our “independent” papers encourage the Demo- that slavery and subjugation from which they 
crats and condemn radical organs for being ‘‘deter- have just escaped. We do not believe in extreme 
mined.’ The Sun is a good and correct news-pa- Measures, but something decided should be done 
per for the work-people, but is not a safe, political to put a check to such practices. It is an honor 
guide. If it were a litte more ‘‘partisan’’ tor hon- | to the negro race that, despite all the seemingly 
esty, boldness, radical freedom and progress, it unsurmountable difficulties laid in their way, there 
would be a much more valuable journal than it is 4%€ probably nota hundred, perhaps not Atty, con- 

servative votes registered to the shame of their 
“THE HERALD” nation. Every specie of temptation was laid in 
is another “independent” journal, and very relig- their way. Barrels of flour, sides of bacon, and 
ious. It, also, is ‘‘anxious’’ about success for ample provisions were held before their longing 
the Democrats; so fora few weeks it advised them gaze, and they had but to drop a little slip of pa- 
to take the grand old Admiral; now, like Zhe per in a small glass globe and the starving men 
Sun, it gives them Chase and (unlike Zhe Sun) | would have been fed; but they stood firm and in 


at present. 


Dix. It is daily giving advice to Democratic some cases voted, as it were, in the very face of 
readers. Look at this sample from yesterday’s death. 
issue :— The coming fall promises to be a harbinger of 


What is the Democratic party as it was and asit still greater want and suffering, at least in many 
is shall cease to be with the nomination of Chase? sections of the South where the crops promise to 


Is it not the very thing we want? Has it not for ae tee P 
all national purposes been for these seven long De failures. The wheat and rye is in many — 
years defeated, disbanded and defunct? Let Mr. totally destroyed by the rust and fly—a disease 


Seymour push forward the good work, let Capt. peculiar to these cereals,—the corn, owing to the 
| Rynders second his efforts, let Hoffman keep prevalence of cold and inclement weather during 
cool, let Wood keep quiet and let all the Democ- EE Se aS 
racy prepare for a meeting at the new Tammany ®! ‘4S! spring, Is Dackward, and the potatoes are 
| Hail on ‘‘the glorious Fourth” ia behalf of Chief- in some places injured by the rot. There are on- 
| Justice Chase, and they may open the ball of a ly some mountain sections where at the present 
heros revolution. 2 time first-rate crops are anticipated. The infa- 
This paper that has a holy horror of Sumner, pous Kuklux Klan have sub-organizations in 





Phillips, Wilson, Stevens, Boutwell, Wade, and almost every village, and do much to intimidate 
ee peeeert te saab abil — the negroes. They often parade the streets at 
— pat see prodigies : cies night ia fantastic costumes @ egg horses 

, : who have their snouts pain red, and on elec- 
independent journal, my friends, with two fags in tion-day bills were ted everywhere announc- 
its office! ing the ‘‘certain death of niggers and red strings 
On Mon- Voting the radical ticket.”” To give an idea how 
The strongly the organization has operated un the im- 
aginative and superstitious negro we give the fol- 
lowing instance. Having lost our way the other 
day in a rather unsettled mountainous region, we 
rode up to a small log shanty occupied by some 
government, and will be justly held responsible gto women. Our horse happened to be a nearly 
by the people for all this work. Is it wise, safe! white one, and having approached to the door 


“THE EVENING POST”’ 
is busy giving advice to Republicans. 
day it had a labored article on the subject. 
last two paragraphs are worthy of attention, 
though coming from a creaking and croaking old 
fellow on unsound crutches :— 

The Republican party has possession of the} 





' planation to the effect that we had been taken for 
'a member of the famous K. K. K. 

Travelling is connected with many difficulties 
iat the present time, owing to the scarcity of pro- 
; Visions among the farmers and settlers. Even 
where the people are in easy circumstances the 
| diet is extremely disagreeable, at least to a North- 
‘ern palate, and highly unhealthy and indigestible 
jas is evinced by the prevalence of scrofula and 
|skin-diseases, which are almost universal in some 
|sections of the country. “Nations are built up 
| by their diet,” says Moleschott, and if this is true 
jit would find a brilliant example in the Southern 
people; in fact we have been almost converted, 
| though unwillingly, on account of its gross mate- 

rialism, to the great doctor’s theory, for the diet 
| of the Southern people is as distinct from that of 
jthe Northern as is their social, political and com- 
mercial standing. The usual fare at an ordinary 
| Southern table is—corn meal mixed with hot water 
‘and slightly stewed, with a slice of salt pork, and 
| coffee (so called) in the morning, coffee, corn- 
| bread, and salt pork at noon, and salt pork, coffee 
and corn-bread at night. This is the diet with 

‘unceasing montony for weeks together in the 
, mountain districts. 

What the South now needs to make it of great- 

er importance than it has ever been in its most 
| flourishing condition, to bring wealth and popula- 
tion to its deserted domains, is Yankee skill and 
capital. Its inexhaustible mineral riches are such 
'that they will rival the world, and offer induce- 
ments to enterprising capitalists that have never 
and will never again be offered in such profusion 
and magnitude as now. Of this we will speak in 

our succeeding letters. V. G. B. 


From London. 
SPECIAL TO THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
Lonpon, May 23, 1868. 
| MINISTRY NOT READY TO RESIGN. 
| Mr. Bright assures us that a ministerial crisis 
i twice a week is too much for his nerves. But it 
can no longer be said that Mr. Disraeli is wholly 
‘responsible for such a state of things. The 
| House, which might turn him out, divides with 
him the odium of his retention of office, and, I fear, 
| the extreme Liberals are a3 much responsible as 
‘anybody for the sluggishness of the House. 
‘They prefer to keep Mr Disraeli in and Mr. 
| Gladstone out for the present. They argue that 
| the ‘‘education” of the Liberal leader is not yet 
‘complete, that a leaven of old-fashioned Whig- 
| gery is still too strong in him, and that the atmos- 
phere of opposition is better for his constitution 
‘than the atmosphere of office. With Gladstone in 
| power, they gay, we never should have got house- 
hold suffrage, and the disestablishment of the Irish 
church might have waited another five or twen- 
| ty-five years. Now they whom I have called ex- 
|treme Liberals, and among whom I do not in- 
‘clude Mr. Bright, care nothing for men, but 
/every thing for measures. Mr. Bright isa stanch 
ally of Mr. Gladstone, and sure to be in the next 
'Cavinet. But the men who will not take office, 
‘look complacently on the wrangle and confusion 
| of politics, so long as it brings grist to the radi- 
‘cal mill. They cannot be got to promise support 
_to a direct want of confidence vote which would 
| compel Disraeli to go out or dissolve. They are 
| reénforced in this policy of suspense by the great 
{number of those who shrink from the expense of 
'two elections within a twelvemonth, and so mat- 
‘ters go drifting on till there is a fair prospect that 
‘the constitution will be forgotten, minority gov- 
ernment become a precedent, and ministry and 
| House divide between them the public contempt. 
'I don’t believe such a policy is good in the long 
'run. The degradation of government and de- 
| moralization of politics is too great a price to pay 
| for any single measure of reform. 
A SHAM FIGHT. 
» Having said so much by way of general ex- 
| planation of the situation, I need not repeat the 
details of the week’s struggle at home, which 
| you have by telegraph already. It was a sham 
| fight. Ministers had not the slightest intention of 
resigning on Mr. Bouverie’s amendment, nor had 
‘the Liberals, who attacked Mr. Disraeli with such 
| unusual impetuosity, any purpose of bringing 
jhim to bay. Mr. Disraeli has much more diffi- 
‘culty in managing his own followers than in deal- 
‘ing with the opposition. They had been taught 
/that to maintain existing boroughs, or, as their 
leader puts it, not to extinguish any center of 
| representation, was a great tory principle. Mr. 
'Baxter’s amendment to the Scotch reform bill 
i} swept away ten of these priceless boroughs at a 
{stroke, and Mr. Disraeli acquiesced without a 
|murmur. They had been assured that the prin- 
i ciple of rating was to be kept intact in the Scotch 
bill, whatever else might. Mr. Bouverie de- 
| stroyed it while they were at dinner, and then 
'Mr. Disraeli found that a decent respect to the 


opinions of his party required him to go through | ypajand. 
He gained two days | 


/the forms of another crisis. 
by it, and his nerves are so much less sensitive 


|vantage. Last night he was again beaten on the 
Suspensory bill. 
‘the tories are blunted, and they endure martyr- 
;dom with stoical firmness, and we were spared a 


third crisis. 
GOV. EYRE AGAIN. 


Every sort of influence has been unscrupu- 
lously used td screen Mr. Eyre from a trial, but 
the Jamaica committee have at last carried their 
point. Eyre has had to undergo an examination 

| before a Bow-street magistrate, as criminals of less 
| degree do every day, has been committed for trial, 


jand must go before the court of Queen’s Bench, | 
and abide by the verdict of a jury on his misdeeds. | 
' The courage and self-sacrificing spirit of the Jamai- | 


ca committee, who have brought this about, are be- 
yond praise. It is still more than doubtful whether 
a conviction can be obtained, but the trial will be a 
| heavier blow to Eyre than even a conviction. Al- 
ready, on the hearing in police-court, the story of 
those barbarous murders and floggings has been 
once more told, and Eyre’s direct personal respon- 
sibility for them demonstrated. He made no de- 


nial, and no defense, and his counsel limited their 
efforts to abuse of the Jamaica committee. If the 
| prosecution should have no other effect, it will at, 
‘least keep Eyre out of his expected reward from 
a tory government. It has always been under- 
stood that as soon as the legal proceedings were 
abandoned, the ministry would confer on him an 
/ appointment of dignity and profit. They cannot 
| decently do it while he is liable to appear at any 
| moment in the felon’s dock of a criminal court. 
| Private friends may still stand by him, and do. | 
Sir Roderick Murchison publishes this morning’ 


| respectful enough. 
| which made mischief. 


headstrong man who would scruple at no vio- 
‘lence to enforce a policy on which he had once re- 
solved. In the House, a tory major has given 
' notice he will ask the Premier whether he does 
not mean to afford to Mr. Eyre some legal a-sist- 
‘ance. The tories are in truth rather tired of 
j batting their hands in their pockets for Mr. Eyre’s 
defense, and would prefer to put them into the 
treasury. In their judgment the public ought 
jto pay for the privilege of being flogged and 
‘hanged by an energetic Governor and his law- 
less courts-martial. 

| MR. HOME AND MRs. 
| The Vice-Chancellor decreed, yesterday, that 
|Mr. Home should pay back to Mrs. Lyon her 
| £60,000, together with a portion of the costs. 
; It took Mr. Vice-Chancellor two hours and twen- 
| ty minutes to say so. Most of his elaborate opin- 
ion is occupied with a réchaugfé of the evidence, 


LYON. 





with a good deal of harsh comment on poor old 
Mrs. Lyon’s detects of memory. The gifts and 
deeds are declared fraudulent and void. In re- 
spect to Spiritualism, as developed by the evi- 
dence, Mr. Home's included, the Vice-Cian- 
cellor has a clear opinion. He pronounces ita 
system of “mischievous nonsense, well calcula- 
ted on the one hand to delude the vain, the weak, 
the foolish, and the superstitious; and, on the 


the adventurer; and, lastly, that beyond all doubt 
there is plain law enough, and plain sense 
enough to forbid and prevent the retention of ac. 
quisitions such as these by any ‘medium,’ wheth- 
er with or without a strange gift; and that this 
should be so is of public concern, and, to use the 
words of Lord Hardwick, of the highest public 
utility.” Luckily for Mrs. Lyon the money and 
securities are all sate in court, Mr. Home having 
been arrested at the beginning of the suit, and 
compelled to deposit them in order to regain his 
liberty. It is amazing that so clever a scamp 
did not put his plunder beyond reach; but there 
is often a fatality in such things. That Mr. 
Home has not wholly lost his wits appears by 
his refusal to submit his spiritualistic Jugglery to 
the investigation of Tyndall or other men of sci- 
ence. He has been driven out of almost every 
country in Europe. Perhaps America, where 
Mr. Home assures us there are 11,000,000 Spirit- 
ualists, may invite him to return. 
HARVARD AND OXFORD. 

The Harvard men are unlucky in their advis- 
ers. After sending one challenge to Oxtord, 
which was clogged with unreasonable conditions, 
and therefore properly rejected, they have sent 
another, which they contrived should be so ad- 
dressed that nobody could either accept or de- 
cline it. They proposed to the authorities po- 
tent at Oxford this year to row a race next year, 
when these authorities will have no existence. 
It must be presumed that the Harvard men are 
unaware of this fact; but it is a pity they have 
no access to any source of correct information. 
Even an Oxford Almanac would have told them 
what they now learn trom the good-natured le ter 
of Mr. Willan. There is, happily, no disposition 
here to charge the Harvard men with playing a 
game of bluff; but if the charge had been made, 
they would have had no right to complain. If 
they persist in wanting to row next year, and 
will send a proper challenge at the proper time, 
to the proper persons, they are sure tu be accom- 
modated. Is it too late to hope they will be 


more prudent ! 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Smothered discontent with the Queen’s notori- 
ous dislike of London has broken into expres- 
sions of disgust at her departure for Balmoral. 
Here again may be seen the hand of the arch- 
magician. Mr. Disraeli is believed to have en- 
couraged the propensities of the Queen by rep- 
resenting that all danger of another ministerial 
crisis was over, and that Her Majesty might, for 
all the State wanted of her, as well be at Balmo- 
ralas at London or Osborne. The further she 
went, the longer delay in consulting her; and 
Disraeli is a gambler keen enough ani desperate 
enough to value even a day’s postponement of 
his final settling with the House. The journey 
has brought down on the Queen’s head another 
of those famous leaders in The Tunes which used 
to be called bold, as if there were a St. Pelagie 
in London to match that excellent Napoleonic in- 
stitution for outspoken journalists. It surely is 
not very bold to say in print what everybody is 
saying in private; and the Thunderer seldom 
goes beyond that. ‘The three drawing-rooms 
held this season at Buckingham Palace, and the 
Prince’s Levees at St. James, have not satisfied 
jthe cravings of society—have only whetted its 
In Parliament it finds no better spokes- 





| appetite. 


man than Mr. Denis Joseph Reardon, an obscure 


| Liberal trom Athlone, best known for having vo- 
| ted against the suspension of habeas corpus act in 
If Mr. Reardon had been content to 
ask whether the Queen had left London by Mr. 


cece | Disraeli’s advice, he might have made a gvod 
than Mr. Bright’s, that he is willing to go; 
through another at any moment for a similar ad- | head the 


He spoilt it, and brought down on his 
wrath of the House and of the Speaker, 


point. 


; by introducing the frightful word abdicate, ask- 


But the Irish susceptibilities of 
‘that to Her Majesty. 


| 

Reardon might put a question on any matter re- 
| lating to the Queen’s public duties, but must do 
| it in respectful language. 


ing whether the Premier meant to recommend 
The Speaker said Mr. 


But the language was 
It was the suggestion itself 
There is still a sentiment 
of loyalty to the Queen, and [ don’t know any- 
body who thinks the Prince of Wales a more de- 


sirable head of the State than his motlier. 
GG. Wk. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Beaumarchais.—A Historical Novel of Events laid 
in the Middle Ages.—New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
It is the production of the German author, A. E. 
Brachvogel, and was translate] by Thérése J. 
Bradford. It isa very interesting book, and di- 
vided into chapters well defined, which, by their 
titles, give a clear insight into their contents. It 
has eight illustrations well-executed. For sale by 
Nichols & Noyes. 

The Gold Dollar.—By Catherine M. Trowbridge. 
Philadelphia, James S. Claxton. — For sale 
Boston by W. H. Halliday.—This little book is 
made up after the conventional Sabbath school 
pattern. Very small children converse in a very 
grown-up fashion, appear to take a vivid interest 
in sermonizing, and adopt the proprieties and mo- 
ralities enforced upon them by their elders with 
preternatural quickness. In external appearance 
the volume is neat and attractive. 


in 


other, to assist the projects of the needy and o¢ 


Mrs. C. F. Corbin, of Chicago, several of whose 
stories have lately been noticed by us, has written 
one called Uncle Timothy and Our Bible Class, which, 
without having much merit as a work of art, gives 
| some good pictures of American life, and is con- 
| ceived and written in a good spirit. From its tone 
| we shoul:! think it an earlier production than “ Re- 
| becca,’’ which we criticized some weeks since. 
' The scene is laid in a New England village, and 
it does not have much to do with Western life, 
though published by Clarke & Co., of Chicago. 
For sale in Boston by Lee & Shepard. 

Ticknor & Fields have just published two more 
| volumes of their ‘Charles Dickens Edition,’’ one 
of which includes Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, 
and American Notes, aud the other, Barnaby Rudge 
land Hard Times. The first-named volume will 
| have the most readers, for Oliver is a favorite char- 
acter, and deservedly so, to say nothing of the 
{reasons for reading American Notes. But the 

novel of Burnaby Rudge is also well-worth reading, 
| tor it is one of the most perfect, as a novel, that 
| Dickens has ever written. The story is interest- 
| ing, the air of Ivistory about it gives it a charm, 
| and though there are no great characters in it, 
| there are many very good ones, such as Sim Tap- 
pertet, John Willet, Dennis, the Raven, Miggs, 
Mrs. Varden, etc. /Zard Times, too, is one of the 
very best of the shorter novels; it has contributed 
more than its proportion of proverbial personages 
to the world’s stock, foremost among whom is 








Gradgrind. 

The Radical, for June, contains articles in prose 
and verse by W. J. Potter, Joseph May, Charles 
L. Alexander, Henry N. Stone, W. J. Arm- 
strony, B. W. Ball, C. K. Whipple, Colonel Sar- 
miento, John Weiss, and others. The editors, 
Sidney H. Morse and Joseph B. Marvin, know 
how to make this magazine an able exponent of 
the religious, political and general views which 
they represent, and are particularly successful in 
giving it variety of excellence. Many of the 
writers are comparatively unknown, while others 
are familiar to the public. The opinions which 
they set forth are often extreme, but none the 
worse for that; the style is almost always good, 
and the subjects treated are generally those 
which interest serious minded persons. 

So much we can say by way of praise. On 
the other hand it should be said that the contents 
of the number are very unequal in point of merit, 
We still miss. too, 
the services of a good proofreader. A new vol- 
ume of the Radical will begin in July, and there 
will be two such volumes in a year. 


and that it is generally so. 


One Day’s Weaving.—By Lynde Palmer.—Troy, 
N. Y., Moore §- Nims.—New You k, Wynkoop § 
Sherwood.—For sale in Boston by Lee & Shepard.— 
This is one of the series of *‘Magnet Stories.’’ 
We have read it with exceeding interest, and 
turned back to re-read many of the best passuges. 
Che author’s power of characterization is excel- 
lent. In this family of ten persons every one, 
trom Aunt Whitmore down to little Jack, stands 
out in clear relief. Each individual is distinctly 
portrayed, though someof them may not speak a 
half-dozen times in the whole book. The con- 
versation throughout is spirited and natural. 
Ihere is, perhaps, a little too palpable straining 
atter a moral. Aunt Ann is pitilessly pious, Mar- 
saret is needlessly disagreeable, and aunt Rosina 
is inhuman, all in order that Carmen’s cross may 





be sullivicutly heavy and her reformation secured. 
Poor Carmen, who was so bewitchingly piquant 
and attractive in her unsubdued naughtiness that 
the penance seems somewhat too cruel through 
which she passed from ‘‘sin to saintliness;’’ at the 
same time we are grateful to the author for show- 
ing, in the persoa of Aunt Aun, how easy is the 
transiuion from ‘‘saintliness to sin.”’ 

Dick is invariably delightful, and who can for 
get poor little Jack with her wistful questions and 
mute but plaintive appeals to be taken for a girl 
while they all insist on calling hera boy! There 
is much in this Whitmore home to remind one of 
the homes to which Fredrika Bremer used to in- 
troduce us. These are just such young people 
with their tempers and impetuosities, their rude- 
ness and courtesy, fun and sentiment; it is the 
sume genuine human nature in Sweden or in 
America. 

The Spanish Gypsy is the attractive title of a 
dramatic poem by the author of Adam Bede, 
which is just published by Ticknor & Fields. 
{t is written in blink verse, interspersed with 
songs, in some of which an effort has been made 
to recall the measure of the Spanish trochaic 
verse. It is well written and, of course, shows 
the power and insight of the gifted woman who 
wrote it. Butitcan bardly claim to rank high as 
a poem; though abounding in passages of beauty 
and melody. It is a novel in verse, rather,—like 
“Aurora Leigh’’ and so many other poems of the 
modern time. It is full of nice analysis of char- 
acter and of that moral element which is seldom 
absent from the literary works of women, in 
whom the moral so overbalances the s#sthetic. 
And even the descriptions are analytic and mor- 
alized, as showing the intellectual element pre- 


jominating over the sensuous. Take for exam- 


ple, this picture of a gypsy camp :— 
See from the steep 
lhe scattered olives hurry in gay throngs 
Down towards the valley, where the little stream 
Parts a green hollow, twixt the gentler slopes; 
And in that hollow, dweilings: not white homes 
Of building Moors, but little swarthy tents 
Such as of old perhaps on Asian plains, 
Or wending westward past the Caucasus, 
Our fathers raised to restin. Close they swarm 
About two taller tents, and viewed afar 
Might seem a dark-robed crowd in penitence 
Phat silent kneel; but come now in their midst 
And watch a busy, bright-eyed, sportive life! 
all maidens bend to teed the tethered goat, 
lhe rayged kirtle fringing at the knee 
Above the living curves, the shoulder’s smooth- 
ness 
Parting the torrent strong of elon hair. 
Women with babes, the wild and neutral glance 
Swayed now to sweet desire of mother’s eyes, 
Rock their strong cradling arms, and chant low strains 
(aught by monotonous and soothing winds 
hat fall at night-time on the dozing ear. 
The crones plait reeds, or shred the vivid herds 
[nto the caldron: tiny urchins crawl 
Ur sit and qurgle forth their infant joy. 
Lads lying sphinx like, with uplitted breast 
Propped on their elbows, their black manes toss- 
ed back, 
Fling up the coin and watch its fatal fall, 
D spute and scramble, run and wrestle fierce, 
| Then fall to play and tellowship again; 
| Or in a thieving swarm they run to plague 
| [he grandsires, who return with rabbits slung, 
| And with the mules fruit-laden from the flelds. 
Some striplings choose the smooth stones from 
the brook 
To serve the slingers, cut the twigs for snares, 
Or trim the hazel-wands, or at the bark 
Of some exploring dog they dart away 
With switt precision towards a moving speck. 
These are the brood of Zarca’s Gypsy tribe; 
Most like an earth-born race bred by the Sun 
On some rich tropic soil, the father’s light 
Flashing in coal-black eyes, the mother’s blood 
With bounteous elements feeding their young 
limbs. 

The story is antique and tragical,—of the pe- 
riod when the Moors were contending with the 
Spanish Christians for the possession of Spain, 
|and when the Gypsies were the allies of the 

Mvors. Fedalma, the daughter of Zarca, king 
of the gypsies, is beloved by Duke Silva, the 
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, who follows her into her father’s 
camp, joins his band, and aids them to capture 
his own town and castle of Bedmar. Then, by a 
revulsion of feeling, he returns to his Christian 
allegiance, slays Zarca, and is forgiven by the 
gypsies, but parts forever from Fedalma, who 
follows the fortunes of her-race, while Sylva goes 
to Rome to seek absolutivn for his sins. Both 
retain their love but yield toa dark and irrever- 


sible fate. 














Literary, Artistic and Personal. 

President ee of Dartmouth College, has 
become exhausted with incessant labor and will 
be relieved fora time of his routine duties. Ex- 
President Lord is in declining health. 

The largest! pew-tax in the country is paid by 
Stephen Salisbury of Worcester, Mass. He wor- 
ships at the Unitarian church, where the taxes 
are levied on individual property, and in this way 
his preaching ¢osts him $1,300 a year. 

‘‘Nasby”’ (Mr. Locke) sought a connection on 
a Boston journal when last in town, but none of 
them appreciated fun enough to secure him as an 
editorial partner at his own estimate of value. He 
is rapidly enlarging the circulation of his weekly 
paper, and has actually more subscribers in Mas- 


sachusetts than in Ohio. 

Schuyler Colfax comes of good revolutionary 
stock. His grandfather, Gen. Wm. Colfax, was 
the commanding officer of Gen. Washington’s 
life-guards throughout the struggle for national 
existence. His grandmother was Heister Schuy- 
ler, a cousin of General Philip Schuyler. He is 
a graduate of a New York ward-school, and the 
boys there now speak of him with pride, 

Mrs. Annie E. Gould, of Roxbusy, who de- 
ceased last week, was a lady of much refinement 
of character and literary taste. She compiled, 
with Miss Whitmore—one of our most chaste 
writers—several books of a religious and reflec- 
tive nature, entitled ‘“‘Hymns of the Ages’’ and 
“Prayers of the Ages,” and others, which have 
had a large circulation. She was greatly beloved 
for her amiable traits of character. 

The New York ‘‘ Nation.’”’—Voltaire, in |i3 sa- 
tirical romance of ‘‘Candide,” introduces, un- 
der the name of Pococurante, a critic who dis- 
tinguishes himself by abusing all the great wri- 
ters. Candide takes up a volume of Milton, and 
asks him what he thinks of that. ‘‘What!”’ cries 
P .cocurante, ‘‘do you ask me what I think of this 
barbarian who makes a lung commentary on the 
first chapter of Genesis in ten books of harsh, un- 
musical verse! this gross imitator of the Greeks! 
&c., &c. “Vb! what a superior man!”’ says Can- 
dide, between his teeth; “what a great gemus 
this Pococurante must be! Nothing can please 
him.’’ ‘ 

We are often reminded, in reading the New 
York Nation, of the manner in which Pococu- 
rante elicits the admiration of Candide. The 
Nation has a few favorites, among others Mr. 
Lowell (who deserves to be a favorite, but who, 
in this case, has given a very warm eulogium of 
the Nation); but the critic, whoever he is, 
seems to think he must always look down upon an 
author or a work of art, and never look at it 
squarely, face to face. As the French say, he 
must regard it de jaut en as. Both in his notices 
of politicians and of literary men, he afiects this 
persistent air of superiority; but this high and 
mighty assumption is mostly wasted. I le race 
of Candides is not a large one in America, a fact 
of which an examination of the subscription-list 
of the Nation would, we doubt not, afford new evi- 
dence. : : 5 

We are as much opposed as the New York edi- 
tor can be to indiscriminate puffery; but this mo- 
notonous tone of unvarying supremacy over all 
classes of writers, statesmen, and men of science, 
though at first it may be merely absurd, becomes 
at last tiresome. We are too often reminded, by 
the Nat.on’s indefinable affectation, of the story 
told not long since in the /’all Mall Gazetic of the 
late justice Maule. It seems that Sir Creswell 

















Cresswell, then at the bar, and who had much of | 


the assumpticn of Pococuranie and Mr. Godkin 
of the Nation, was at one time holding forth, 
when the Justice interrupted him with this re- 
mark: “I wish you would be kind enough to rec 
ollect that Iam a vertebrate animal. Your man 
per to me would be offensive trom God Almighty 
to a black beetle.”’—Suffu/k County Journal. 








Sumner on Impeachment. 


—_ 
EXTRACT FROM A MASTERLY ARGUMENT 

I now come upon that swarm of technicalities, 
devices, quirks and quibbles, which, trom the be- 
slanted. bane intested this great proceeding. It 
is hard to speak of such things without giving ut- 
terance to a contempt not entirely parliamentary. 
To say that they are petty and miserable is not 
enough. ‘To say that they are utterly unworthy 
of this historic occasion is to treat them politely. 
‘Vhey are nothing gut parasitic insects, lice “ver- 
min gendered in a lion’s mane;"’ and they are so 
nimble and numerous that to deal with them as 
they skip about, one must have the patience of 
the Italian peasant, who catches and kills, one by 
one, the diminutive animals that intest his person, 
The public has not forgotten the exhibition of ‘‘in- 
dustrious fleas.”’ The Senate has witnessed the 
kindred exhibition of “industrious quibbles.’ 

I can give specimens only, and out of many I 
take one which can never be forgotten. It will 
be found in the opinion of the Senator trom West 
Virginia, (Mr. Van Winkle,) which, trom begin- 
ning to ¢nd, treats this impeaciiment as if it were 
a prosecution for sheep-stealing in the police court 
of Wheeling, and brings to the defense all the un- 
hesitating resources of a well-trained criminal law- 
yer. This famvus opinion, which is without a 
parallel in the annals of jurisprudence, must al- 
ways be admired as the marvel of technicality in 
a proceeding where technicality should not in- 
trude. [It stands by itself, solitary in its originali- 
ty. Others have been technical also, but the Sen- 
ator fiom West Virginia is nothing else. ‘I'rav- 
elling from law pointto law point, or rather seeing 
law pointatter law point skip betore him, at last 
he lights upon one of the largest dimensions, and 
this he boldly seizes and presents to the Senate. 

According to him there is no allegation in the 
atticles, thet the order for the removal of Mr. 
Stanton was actually delivered to him, and this 
neing so, tt e Se rator declares that ‘‘il there is oVi- 
dence of a de:ivery to be tound in the proceedings 
it cannot be applied to this article, in which there 
is no charge or averment.”’ And this is gravely 
uttered on this transcendent occasion, when an 
indignant people has risen to demand judgment 
of a criminal ruler. 
order [was ‘‘unlawfully issued,’’ and nobody 
doubts that its delivery was proved; but this is 
not enough, according to this Senator. I chal- 
lenge history for another instance of equal absur- 
dity ip legal pretension. The case which ap- 
proaches it the closest is the famous extravagance 
of the Crown lawyer in the British Parliament, 
who, in reply to the argument of our fathers, that 
they could not be taxed without representation, 
bravely insisted that they were represented, and 
sustained himself by saying that, under the colo- 
piel charters, the lands were held ‘in common 
socage as of the borough of Greenwich in Kent,”’ 
and, as Greenwich was represented in Parliament, 
therefore the colonies were represented there. 


The pretension was perfect in form, but essential- | 


ly absurd. The Senator trom West Virginia has 
outdone even this climax of technicality. Other 
generations, as they read this great trial, with its 
accumulation of transgressions ending in the re- 
moval of Mr. Stanton, will note with wonder that 
a principal reason assigned for the verdict of not 
guilty was that there was no allegation in the ar- 
ticles, that the order for the removal was actually 
received by Mr. Stanton, although there was a 
distinct allegation that it was ‘‘uniawfully issued,” 
and, in point of fact, it was in evidence that the 
order was received by him, and no human being, 
not ¢ven the technical Senator, imagined that it 
was not. 

There is another invention, which has in its 
support some of the ablest of the apologists, like 
the Senator trom Iowa (Mr. Grimes), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Fessenden), and the Senator 
from lilinois (Mr. Trumbull). It is said that 
*‘as Mr. Stanton cid not go out,.therefore there 
was no removal,’ and theretore Andrew Jolinson 
is not guilty. If, on an ocession like the present, 
the authority of names could change the unreal 
into the real, then this pretension might have 
weight. But it is impossivle that anything so 
essentially trivolous should be recognized in this 
proceeding. Such are the shitts of a cause to be 
detended only by shifts. Clearly the offense ot 
the President was in the order “‘unlawtuily is- 
sued,” and this was complete the moment it was 
delivered. So far as depended upon him, Mr. 
Stanton was removed. [his was the way in 
which the couriry saw the transaction; and this 


is the way in which it will be recorded by his- 
tory. : 
ut these same apologists, with curious incon- 
sistency, when they cume to consider the ap- 
inument of General Thomas, insist that there 
was a vacancy in point of law, called by the sen- 


ator from Maine a /eyal vacancy. If there was 
such a vacancy, it was because there had been a 


The article alleges that the | 
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removal in point of law. There 1s no escape 
from this consequence. If there was a removal 
in point of law, and there was no right to make 
it, the President was guilty of a misdemeanor in 
point of law and must take the consequences. 

It would be unprofitable to follow these inven- 
tions further. From these know all. In the 
face of presidential pretensions, inconsistent with 
constitutional liberty, the apologists have con- 
tributed their efforts to save the criminal by sub- 
tleties, which can secure his acquittal in form 
only, as by a fiaw in an indictment, and they 
have done this, k.owing that he will be left in 
power to assert his prerogative, and that his ac- 
quittal will be a new letter of license. Nothing 
which the skill ot the lawyer could supply has 
been wanting. This learned profession has lent 
to the criminal all the arts in which it excels, 
giving all to him and forgetting the republic. 
Every doubt, every scruple, every technicality, 
every subtlety, every quibble has been arrayed 
on his side, when. by every rule of reasun and 
patriotism, all should have been arrayed on the 
side of our country. The public safety, which 
is the supreme law, is now imperilled. Are we 
not told by Blackstone that the law is always 
ready to catch at anything in favor of liberty? 
But these apologists ‘‘catch at anything’’ to save 
a usurper. In the early days of the common 
law there were technicalities in abundance, but 
these were for the maintenance of justice. On 
such was founded that extensive ac etiam jurisdic- 
sion of the King’s bench, which gives occasion 
for the elegant commentator to remark that, how- 
ever startling these may be at first to the student, 
‘the will find them, upon further consideration, 
to be highly benelctat afd useful.” (Black- 
stone’s Com., vol. ILL., ps3.) But these generous 
fictions for the sake of justice must not be con- 
founded with the devices by which justice is de- 
feated. 

The trick of the apologists has been this: by 
the stringent application of techanical rules to 
shut out all except the offenses charged in the arti- 
cles, and then, when stress was laid upon these 
offenses, to cry out that at most they were only 
technical, and too trifling for impeachment. To 
satisty lawyers the House weakly declined to act 
on the bloody transgressions of two years; but 
they sought to provide against the future. Like 
the Roman ambassadors, they traced a line about 
the offender, which he was not to pass except at 
his peril. This was the line of law. At last he 
passed this line, openly, knowingly, defiantly, and 
now that he is arraigned for this plain offense, we 
are told that it is nothing, only a little technical- 
ity. One of the counsel at the bar, Mr. Groes- 
beck, in a speech which showed how much feel- 
ing and talent could be given to a wrong side, ex- 
claimed :— 

“It almost shocks me to think that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is to be dragged out of 
ottice on these miserable little questions whether 
he could make an ad interim appointment for a 
single day.”’ 

Only by excluding the whole context and all 
its antecedents could the question be reduced to 
this trivial form; and yet, even thus reduced, it 
involved nothing less than the supremacy of the 
laws. 

I know not how such a question can be called 
“trifling.”’ Often a great cause is presented on 
a narrow issue. ‘Thus it was when English lib- 
erty was argued on the claim of ship-money, 
which was a tax of a few shillings only. Behind 
this question, called trifling by the kingly apol- 
oyists of that day, loftily stood the great cause ot 
the people against prerogative, being the same 
which is now pending betore the Senate. That 
other cause, on which at a later day hung the 
destinies of this continent, was presented on a 
narrower issue still. There was a tax of three- 
pence a pound on tea, which our fathers refused 
tu pay. But behind this question, so trifling to 
the apologists of prerogative, as behind that of 
ship-money, stood loftily the same great cause. 
The first cost Charles [. his head. The sec .nd 
cost George IIT. his colonies. If such a question 
can be disparaged as of small moment, then have 
the martyred dead in all times suffered in vain; 

hen was the costly blood Javished for the sup- 
pression of our rebellion an empty sacrifice. 

Constantly we are admonished that we must 
contine ourselves to the articles. Senators ‘ex- 
peess a pious horror at looking outside the artie 
cles, und insist upon directing attention to these 
only. Here the Senator from Maine is very 
| strong. Itis the “specific offenses charged” and 
these only that he can see. He will not look at 

anything else, although spread upon the record 
| ot the Senate, and filling the land with its ac- 
cumulated horrors. Of course such a system of 
exclusion sacrifices justice, belittles this trial, and 
torgets that essential latitude of inquiry which 
belongs to a political proceeding, having for its 
objec. expulsion from office only and not pun- 
/ is ment. It is easy by looking at an object 
through the wrong end of an opera-glass to tind 
it dwarted, contracted and solitary. This is not 
the way to look at nature; nor is it the way to 
look at Andrew Johnson. This great offender 
should be seen in the light of day; precisely as 
he is; nor more, nor less; with nothing dwarfed; 
with no limits to the vision, and with all the im- 
mense background of accumulated transgressions 
filling the horizon as far as the eye can reach. 
The sight might ache; but how else can justice 
be done? A Senator who begins by turning 
these articles into an inverted opera-glass, takes 
the first step towards a judgment of acquittal. 
Alas! that the words of Burke are not true, 
when, asser ing the comprehensive character of 
impeachment, he denied that, under it, ‘they 
who have no hope in the justice of their cause 
can have any hope that by some subtleties of 
form, some mode of pleading, by something, in 
short, different from the merits of the case, they 
may prevail.’’ (Bond's Trial of Hastings, vol. L., 
p. 11.) The orator was right in thus indig- 
nantly dismissing all questions of pleading and 
all subtleties of form. This proceeding is. of 
substance and not of form. It is on the merits 
only that itcan be judged. Anything short of 
this is the sacrifice of justice. ‘ 

Such is the case of this enormous criminal. 
Events belonging to history, enrolled in the rec- 
ords of the Senate, and familiar to the country, 
are deliberately shut out from view, while we 
are treated to legal niceties without end. The 
lawyers have made a painful record. 
ever occurred so much calculated to bring the 
profession into disrepute; for never before has 
been such a theater where lawyers were the act- 
ors. Their peculiarities have been exhibited to 
the world. Here was a great question of justice 
appealing to the highest sentiments and involv- 
ing the best interest of the country—one of the 
greatest questions of all time; but the lawyers, 
in their instinets for the dialectics of the profes- 
sion, forgot that everlasting truth which cannot 
be forgotten with impunity. They started at 
once in full ery. A quibble is to a lawyer what 
Dr. Johnson says it was to Shakspeare: ‘‘He 
tollows it at all adventures; it is sure to lead him 
| out of the way; it has some malignant power 
over his mind, and its fascinations are irresistible. 
A quibble is the golden apple for which he will 
| always turn aside from his career; a quibble, 
| poor and barren as it is, gives him such delight 
that he is content to purchase it by the s..crifice 
of reason, propriety and truth.”” In this Shaks- 
perian spirit our lawyers have acted. They 
have pursued their quibbles with the ardor of the 
great dramatist; and even now are chasing them 
through the Senate chamber. 

Unhappily this is according-to history, and our 
lawyers are not among the splendid exceptions. 
But there is a reward for these who stand firm. 
Who does not honor the exalted magistrate of 
France, the Chancellor L’ Hospital, who set such 
an example of rectitude and perfect justice? 
Who does not honor those lawyers of English 
history, through whose toils liberty was upheld? 
There was Selden, so wise and learned; Pym, so 
grand in statesmanship; ,Somers, who did so 
much to establish the best securities of the con- 
stitution. Nor can I forget, at a later day, that 
greatest ‘advocate, Erskine, who lent to the 
oppressed his wonderful eloquence; nor Mackin- 
tosh and Brougham, who carried into the courts 
that enlarged intelligence and sympathetic nature 
which the profession of the law could not con- 
strain. 
already had their reward, above the artful crowd, 
_whichin all times has come to the defense of 
prerogative. Itis no new thing that we witness 
now. The lawyer in other days has been, as we 
know him, prone to the support of power and 
ready with Ins technical reasons. 
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is the reflection of himself. All that he says is 
his own image. He takes sides on a law point 
according to his sentiments. 
law, and with that aptitude which is sharpened 
by its contests, too easily he finds a legal reason 
for an illegal judgment. Next to an outcry 
mercenary, give mea lawyerto betray a great 
cause. The torms of law lend themselves to the 
betrayal. It is impossible to fOrget that the 
worst pretentions of prerogative, no matter how 
colossal, have been shouldered by the lawyers. 
It was they who carried ship-money against the 
patriot exertions of Hampden; and in our coun- 
try it was they who held up slavery in all its 
tertible pretensions from beginning to end. 
What is sometimes called the legal mind of 
Massachuset.s, my own honored State, bent be- 
tore the technical réasoning which justified the 
unutterable atrocities of the fugitive slave bill, 
wlule the supreme court of the State adopted this 
crime from the bench. Alas! that it should be 
so. When will lawyers and judges see that 
| nothing short of justice can stand! 


Nothing} 


These are among the names that have | 


Whichever | 
side he takes he finds reasons, plenty as pins. | 
When tree to choose and not hired, his argument | 


Cultured in the | 
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Conservatism on a New War-Path. 

The following statement is going the rounds of 
the papers :— 

It is stated that ‘‘many distinguished citizens 
of Boston and vicinity, of the Republican party, 
are about tendering the compliment of a public 
dinner to Senator Fessenden. Gov. Bullock, ex- 
Gov. Washburn, President Hill of Harvard Col- 
lege, James Russell Lowell, Charles E. Norton, 
Mr. Dana, Peleg W. Chandler, and A. G. Browne, 
Jr., are among his intended hosts.” 

We are in possession of the names of other 
signers, which we withhold for the present, in the 
hope that they may yet withdraw them, for we 
respect those gentlemen too highly not to believe 
that, upon reflection, they will hesitate to put 
themselves upon public record as approving this 
movement. 

Apart from all personal considerations, and 
above them all, it is a matter of sincere and seri- 
ous regret that upcn entering a campaign of such 
transcendent importance any influential members 
of the Republican party should engage in a move- 
ment the only tendency of which is to divide 
and weaken and disorganize that organization. 
A complimentary dinner to Mr. Fessenden is en- 
tirely uncalled for, unless its purpose be to en- 
dorse his course on impeachment. This purpose 
is, indeed, disclaimed; but people who know 
enough to put that and that together, cannot be 
misled by any such disclaimers. If a public tes- 
timonial, in Boston, to Mr. Fessenden does not 
mean approval of his vote on impeachment, it 
means nothing; and that governors and ex-gov- 
ernors, Harvard College presidents and profes- 
sors, lawyers and Boston merchants, cannot be 
assumed to mean. 
| This testimonial, then, means the endorsement 
of Mr. Fessenden’s position on impeachmont. If 
it were offered vutside of Boston and Massachu- 
setts it might mean only that. Being offered 
here, and now, it means more. It means a re- 
buke of Senator Sumner’s course on impeach- 
ment, or it means what is even less defensible— 
an approval of Mr. Fessenden in the antagonism 
whieh has been notorious between him and Mr. 
Sumner for two years past. ‘The charity which 
believeth all things hardly allows us to assume 
that these gentlemen are the only persons in the 
country who are ignorant of the existence of that 
antagonism. We do not deny the right of these 
gentlemen to entertain or express privately their 
opinions on either side of that quarrel, or upon 
the impeachment controversy; but as Republicans 
we are pained that this disturbing element should 
be added to the already too dangerous complica- 
tions of Massachusetts politics. 

Much as we regret the result of impeachment, 
we feel strongly that the harmony and efficiency 
of the Republican party demand that it should be 
placed among the dead issues of the past. \We 
have the right to claim that as the national He 
lican convention endorsed the action of our Sena- 


al Republican can consistently take public ground 
against the declarations of our platform. But 
waiving that, we protest against the introduction 
of this side-issue into Massachusetts politics as dis- 
organizing and dangerous. 

But “forewarned, forearmed.’’ If the unani- 
mous action of our delegation in Congress, sus- 
tained by the almost unanimous approval of the 
people of Massachusetts of both parties, endorsed 
with absolute unanimity by the Chicago conven- 
tion—if our representatives in both houses of Con- 
gress are to be rebuked, even by indirection, it is 
well we are duly notified. If, especially, this oc- 
casion is to be taken to declare war upon our dis- 
tinguished Senator, we welcome it as an open 
avowal of the hostility which was less frankly pro- 
claimed when his reélection was pending six years 
ago. The movement came to grief then, and we 
have no fears that it will meet any better success 
now. With entire confidence we shall make our 
ultimate appeal, now, as then, t> the people. 





The Republican Party. 

In the spring of 1861 we dined with a strong 
and arrogant Democrat, who claimed that all the 
statesmanship of the country was in his party, 
that they had always ruled the nation, and were 
the only ones competent to do so. And of the 
Republican party just coming into power, he ex- 
pressed the utmost contempt for their ability, and 
declared they could not carry on the government 
six months. To this vain and idle boasting we 
paid little heed, strong in the belief that the de- 
spised Republicans were equal to their position. 
Yet had we known the vast mischiet entailed upon 
the country by Democratic mis-rule, and what the 
tuture had in store to try our fidelity, the sneers 
of our friend would have made a deeper impres- 
sion. It came into power witha bankrupt treasu- 
ry, a dismantled navy, with forts and arsenals 
stripped of their ordnance, and was obliged, in its 
infantile years, to confront a gigantic rebellion, set 
on foot and nourished by the leaders of the great 
Democratic party, aiming its blows at the life of the 
nation. What skill, wisdom and energy were re- 
quired to beat back those assaults and save the coun- 
try from destruction! From that day till now the 
Republican party has encountered the gravest re- 
sponsibilties that ever were discharged by a political 
organization. Under its guidance, during the ad 
ministration of Abraham Lincoln, how the mighty 
work they successfully accomplished dwarts into 
petty insignificance,—the boasted achievements 


rule. The Republican party carried the country 
safely through its trial of blood, and overcame the 
appalling difficulties that constantly taxed its faith 
and the endurance of the people, and, after it all, 
was gloriously sustained and entrusted with 
ancther lease of power. This was done because 
the people came to learn that Republicanism, loy- 
alty and patriotism were one, or, in other words, 
that with them party and country were the same 
and identical. 

The trials which peace and reconstruction have 
brought upon the party, and therefore the country, 
have been severe indeed. It nerved the assassin’s 
arm that pierced the bosom of Abraham Lincoln, 
in the hope that in their distraction at his loss 
they would be unable to endure in the path they 
had marked out. 

Low in the grave we laid him, amid the weep- 
ings of the nation; but with unfaltering faith the 
work was taken up, and the vindication of the 
| principles of the party ever has been the guiding 

motive of action. But the party that set 0. foot 
| the rebellion has resisted at every step. Baffled in 
' their appeal to arms, they have set on foot other 
and no less diabolical operations, which has kept 
| the party busy in thwarting their machinations. 
| The warfare laid down by Jefferson Davis and 
Lee has been taken up by Andrew Johnson, and 
_for three years he has waged hostility upon the 
men and party who placed him in power, and 





j 


'to overthrow the principles he was elected to 
maintain. To keep our faith, to prevent all that 
j bas been accomplished from being overthrown, 
| has taxed the wisdom and sagacity of our ablest 
| statesmen until they and the party have seen no 
| way of escape but the removal of that faithless 
| man, This has been no boy's play fraught with 

yet it has been fearlessly 


momentous interest, 
pursued, and the nation has seen their ruler im- 


tors and Representatives upon this subject, no loy-' 


of the Democratic pirty through all their years of 





striven with all the vast resources at his command | 


_ peached and convicted within a single vote. In | 


{ 


mittee, Henry J. Raymond, undertook the task 
| of selling out the party at Philadelphia, as a man 
| would go with stolen goods to a pawnbroker; but 
the party just told him to pack up his trunk, as 


j they had.po further need of his services. Every 


| other directions great trials have been met and. . 
; Overcome. The chairman of the national com- | with alarm and apprehension that the ving 


ceived their offices and distinction from their fel- 
lows, have basely betrayed their constituents, and 
have thrown themselves across fhe party track. 
Secretary Seward has not, for four long years, ut- 
tered a generous word for the party that he did 
so much to usher into being. Political intrigue 
and corruption go unrebuked from him, and the 
congenial politicians from New York have unre- 
strained sway in his most private operations. 

Secretaries Welles, Randall, Browning and Stan- 
bery are all vieing with each other in their pet- 
ty, miserable intrigues for the overthrow of the 
party which placed them there. Senators, high 
in the confidence of the party, have miserably 
failed to do what fealty required, and sent sorrow 
and disappointment through the Union ranks. 
The most which all these men mentioned have 
been doing the past three or four years has been 
to thwart the explicit will of the people and of 
Congress. 

Through all this time of trial, however, there 
has been one man, Edwin M. Stanton—God bless 
him !—who has stuod firm. Conversant with the 
designs and machinations of these base betrayers 
he has stood like Atlas, and against his moun- 
tainous sides the waves of detraction and politi- 
cal corruption have raged in vain. But he, too, 
was marked for destruction; his fidelity could not 
be endured. When the Senate could not sus- 
tain him his self-respect would not allow bim to 
remain; and for the first time in seven years the 
great Republican Union organization has been 
beaten, not by its open enemies, but by pretend- 
ed friends. 

And now strange rumors fill the air that the 
honored Chief Justice of the United States, 
whose advent to his seat was hailed asa glad 
omen by the friends of impartial liberty and de- 
nounced by its enemies, is proposing to throw his 
great weight into the scale to drag the party 
down. Can it be that his brain has been soften- 
ed by the syren voices of the Democratic leaders, 
and, like Gulliver, he is to lie down and let them 
wind their Liliputian cords around him? They 
are seeking his weak spot, and we fear he will 
soon lie helpless and dishonored, a victim to their 
deceptive arts and wiles. 

We have thus glanced, in the most imperfect 
manner, at our constant trials and responsibili- 
ties; but in spite of them all the Republican par- 
ty stands strong and ready for the impending 
issue. If there are any more whose courage fails 
them, let them go, and that quickly. Let the chaff 
be winnowed away; then only will the precious 
grain remain. 

Our party is like old ocean. With its principles 
deep in human nature, it bears upon its mighty 
bosom many a noble bark, which for a time sail 
well; but rocks and quicksands and the fierce 
winds sometimes hurl them to destruction, and 
we mourn. But for those who scuttle their own 
ships, or turn pirate, we have nothing but execra- 
tion. Whatever betides the mariner on its bosom 
old ocean remains. So with our party. Too deep 
to be overthrown, its principles will, finally, 
triumph, and the petty schemers or willful be- 
trayers who have tried to dam our progress will 
be swept away as remorselessly as the freshets of 
spring sweep down the feeble barriers in its path! 





The Hoosac Tunnel. . 

The shape which this project has finally as- 
sumed in the Legislature and before the people 
requires plain speaking. It has been before the 
people so long, asking for more, and its demands 
have been so generally granted by men of all par- 
ties, that it has not, nor could have been, met and 
discussed as a party issue. Heretofore it has 
been content with a million of dollars or so at a 
time; but now, in face and eyes of the deepening 
opposition to the scheme, it overleaps all bounds, 
and demands that the whole amount necessary to 
complete it shall be pledged in advance. 

We are no alarmist, but how it is possible that 
men sent to act prudentially for the interest of 
the State can thus ‘go it blind” is more than we 
can fathom. Five million dollars have been 
voted to continue this bore by both houses, and 
now the bill is before the Governor for his signa- 
ture. We fear it is too late to arrest it, but it be- 
hooves our party friends to see if they are not 
heaping burdens upon us more than can be borne. 
We desire to call attention to sme extracts from 
ashort pamphlet just issued vy F. W. Bird, en- 
titled “The Intolerable Burden.’’ It is fraught 
with wisdom and_ political economy. After 
speaking of its financial bearings he goes on to 
say :— 

Hitherto, I have opposed the tunnel on finan- 
cial and commercial grounds, only incidentally 
referring to its political bearings. ‘The auda- 
cious proposition of the tunnel ring forces this 
issue into the politics the State. They think 
that by commirting the State to a contract for the 
whole work, they settle the question. They are 
mistaken. This breaks the camel’s back. Here 
is the precise issue which is now presented to the 
people ot the State. 

Remember that it has been abundantly shown 
in the course of the debate that every dollar 
Which the State puts into the tunnel will be hope- 
lessly sunk. Not one of the supporters of the 
bill has been so reckiess as to dare to aftirm that 
the State could ever receive a dollar of income 
on the cost of the tunnel. An amendment, pro 
viding that the contract should not be made until 
five per cent. interest on the cost should be guar- 
anteed, was voted down. ‘The connecting roads 
are the only parties which will be benefited by the 
opening of this line. Nobody pretends that this 
line, if completed, will bring to Boston a single 
ton of freight ora single passenger trom beyond 
the Hudson river, which cannot as well come to 
Beston by existing routes, unless a new road is 
built from Troy to Lake Ontario. But the open- 
ing of this line would benefit the Vermont and 
Massachusetts and the Fitchburg Kailroads. ‘The 
representatives of these roads were before the 
tunnel committee, and they were asked, ‘‘Sup- 
pose the State will give you the road and tunnel, 
as they now stand, with iron, machinery and 
everything; will you agree to finish it!’ They 
said ‘‘No.’’ ‘Suppose the State will agree to 
give you, in addition to all this, half a million 
yearly for eight years; will you then agree to 
finish it’ hey replied, ‘‘We are not prepared 
to say yes; but we will consider it.’’ This 
proves that the only parties who are to receive 
benetit from this line have no faith in its ever 
paying any income. 

I repeat, this is the case as it goes to the peo- 
ple. Here is an expenditure of seven to ten mil- 
lions admitted; how much more, nobody knows. 
It has passed the Legislature in the face of the 
admitted fact that the line will bring no new 
trattic to Boston, will pay no interest, and is thus 
a total loss. Seven to ten millions, at least, ab. 
solutely thrown away! And the Republican 
party, with three-fourths of each branch, is alone 
responsible for it. No party can stand under 
such a burden. 

Five millions to be expended in seven years— 
in round numbers, $700,000 each year. Add to 
this the interest, say, $25,000 yearly. Add to 
this the annual expenditure on the rest of the | 
work, at least halt a million more. Add to this | 
the interest on past expenditures, 3350,000 | 
yearly. We have this aggregate of yearly cvst, | 
to be paid as we go; or, which is still worse to| 
be a burden upon our successors. | 
Yearly expenditure under contract. . .3700,000.00 | 
Interest on do 25,000.00 | 
Yearly expenditure on outside work. . 500,000.00 | 
Yearly interest on past expenditure .. 390,000.00 | 





Yearly tax to us or our posterity. . . $1,979,000.00 | 
And all this absolutely without the slightest | 
equivalent! Remembering last year’s election, 
does any sane man suppose the Republican party 
can carry the State under such a load? | 
Already our opponents see their advantage. | 
Whatever else the Democratic party may fail in, | 
it has pluck. Their candidate for governor last 
year was applied to for a pledge in favor of the 
tunnel and flung his defiance at them. He has} 
put himself flat-footed against the swindle this | 
year. Ihe sagacious organ of the party, the} 
Boston Post, accepts the issue in the following :— | 
“The tax-payers of Massachusetts will read | 





engrossed the Hoosac Tunnel appropriation bill | 
by a vote of 107 to “4. Every qualifying) 
amendment was resolutely voted down, even one | 
submitting the act to the vote of the people, and | 
the Governor was authorized to draw his warrant 
for a sam of money so prodigious that every) 
man, woman and child in the State will feel the | 


member of Lincoin’s cabinet but one who re- ' burden imposed. The speeches of conservative 


members against this flagrant violation of trust 
and powér were unheeded. The warning that 
the Republiean patty, by passing the bill, would 
dig its own political grave, excited no attention 
whatever, ntembers being, apparently willing to 
perform hari kari, or incur any risk and odium, | 
rather than suffer the project either to be delayed | 
or rendered less hazardous to the public interests. 
It is not surprising that radical papers sound the 
note of alarm and warn their friends that the tax 
upon the patience, as well as the pockets of vo- 
ters, is @ttogether too grievous to be borne, and 
that a ery of economy in the next election will be 
the knell which will bury the spendthrifts who 
dip iato the public purse with a recklessness that 
cannot longer be tolerated.’’ 

I cannot doubt that a majority of each House 
are sincere Republicans. Will they this year,— 
Presidential year,—with the election of United 
States Senator pending, will they add this to the 
other embarrassing State issues which so nearly 
wrecked the party last year? 

Let no man say that those who expose this 
swindle are injuring the Republican party. They 
are responsible who put the burden upon us, not 
those who expose the fraud. ‘There is no excuse 
for them. If they had been content to force 
through an ordinary annual appropriation, it 
would have been bad enough; tor that might 
have been borne. But this committing the State 
to a contract for five millions at once is unneces- 
sary for the prosecution of the work; but they | 
dared not allow this matter to go before the peo- 
ple, knowing full well that the next Legislature 
would stop the work. Hence, reckless of the 
burden upon the tax-payers, reckless of the effect 
on the Republican party, they pledge the State in 
advance to the whole cost. 

I make this hasty appeal with little hope that it 
will be successful. I know too well the power of the 
mercenary lobby; I know too well how effectively 
this swindle is log-rolled in with every scheme ot 
plunder, and with every mesure of doubttul ex- | 
pediency; but I know, too, thatthe members who 
have voted for this thing under these influences | 
misrepresent their constituencies ; and they shall be 
exposed. If I had time I would now analyze the 
votes and hold up to public reprobati.n the men 
who, through weakness, have been deluded into 
this dreadful mistake, or who have corruptly sold 
out. I would try, if possible, to save the Repub- 
lican party from the disastrous effects of this great 
crime and gpeater blunder. 1 would have ambi- 
tious politicians know that votes are to be had by 
opposing the tunnel, and not by favoring it. It 
is time we knew whether the little squad of Hes- 
sians who have so long dominated Republican 
conventions shall be allowed longer to wield their 
mischievous power. This week, the leader of | 
the “tunnel ring’’ boasted openly to me, ‘We | 
have controlled the Republican State conventions 
for ten years, and we will do it again this fall.’’ 

We will see. 

But if this may not be; if the discipline of the 
ting prevails with this legislature, then I have at 
least this consolation, that I have done my best 
to save the party in whose fortunes are bound up | 
all our hopes for the republic. 
berne, then when this all-devouring cavern shall 
be closed, as it will be by the action of an indig- 
nant people, the true men of the legislature can, 
at least, say, ‘Ye cannot say we did it;’ but we 
san, at least, write the epitaph of the monster,— 

Here lie buried twenty millisns of the people’s money, 
and, alas, the Republican party of Massachusetts ! 


But all appeals to stop this extravagance were 
vain! Since the foregoing was put in type the 
bill has been approved by the Governor, and is 
now a law! 





Rhymed Epistle to Minister Burlin- 
game. 
AN ELEGANT. poaa EREL. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 
FRIEND, ADAM STRONG, 
Formerly a Shoemaker, Famed for his Muscle. 


I. 

Dear Anson, my boy, how strange it seems— 

Strange as the wild, fantastic dreams 

In the witching tales of Arabian Nights, 

(The book that boyhood’s heart delights!) — 

Strange to our eyes to see you return 

From the land where fires celestiv] burn, 

(Of Chinese crackers and rockets, and ‘‘sich,’’) 

With pay sufficient to make a man rich; 

Of all envoys the High Cockleorum, 

So that as fur the others we cease to adore ’em! 

By jingoes! but haven’t you come it o’er’em? | 

While our homg affairs are yet in a muddle, | 
| 
{ 


BY HIS OLD 


You can croak, “I’m the biggest toad in the pud- 


dle!” 
Il. 


Goldsmith’s parson, we’re accustomed to hear, 

Pass’d rich with forty pounds a year. 

But you, we’re told, for the same short space, 

Get Forty Thousand, by the Emperor’s grace. 

Equal to five of our Cabinet clan; 

More than Johnson, Grant, or ‘“‘any other man!” 

Grant with fifteen, and Andy with twenty-five, 

Manage somehow to flourish and thrive, 

And pay their bills, in all kinds of weather; 

While you get the same as both put together! 
III. : 

You was always flowery in speech, we know: 

Have years in the Flowery Land made you more so? 

If so, try your voice with our maker of speeches, 

Who, some years ago, was a maker of breeches! 

The chap who rose from an Alderman up 

Till he got to be known as a loud-barking pup, 

Who at length so far with his fore-paw reach’d 

That his feeders, one day, had him nicely im- 


peach’d ; | 
And he’d now from the snug White Kennel be | 
moved 


Had not seven cross dogs his guardians proved; 

One was a Terrier, from ’way down East, 

Who snapp’d at all passers, from greatest to least; | 

Another, a Prairie Dog, always well fed; 

The third had a scrubby and curly black head, 

A fierce, sullen scowl, and a flat-footed tread; 

The fourth in a trap for a Fowler was snared! 

And the fifth got his Foot in, and also was scared! 

Not Rip’s dog “Snyder,” but Van Winkle himself 

Was the sixth,—and the seventh was beckon’d 
with pelf ! 

They’ll down to posterity go, with a wail, 

With a rusty tin-dipper tied to each tail! 

So let ’em pass!—no longer we'll toot ’em: 

They’re not worth the powder ’twould take for to | 
shoot ’em! 


Iv. 
Your lot is a happier one, I am certain; 
For just from the past let us lirt up the curtain: 
Only eight years ago, the ensuing fall, 
I went one evening to Faneuil Halil, 
To hear a Bell-Everett man, from the South, 
Abolitionists ‘‘smite with the breath of his mouth;”’ 
Ani b_fore I had reach’d the speaker’s stand, 
A North-End rabble approach’d with a band. 
Through the streets they had march’d, a jeering 

throng, 

A great transparency bearing along; 
“Burlingame’s our game,”’ scrawled on its side, 
In big, bold letters, seen far and wide; 
Then a rooster dead, as black as a coal, 
Head down, was tied to the top of a pole! 

Vv. 


| 





Things have changed, friend Anson, since then, 
somewhat; | 
(I should say Your Highness, but then, I forgot,— 
Thinking over the times, in that earlier day, 
When hunkers and toadies had all their own way.) 
Changed, sure—when the radical Boston boy 
Comes back from the Orient a Grand Envoy— 
An Adopted Cousin of the Sun and Moon, 
With servants to pags him a knife, fork, or spoon; 
With Deputies, Interpreters, Assistants, and so 


forth, 
And runners a plenty to come and to go forth! 
vi. 
Then three cheers for Anson! (excuse me, ilis 
Highness!) 
And shout with acclaim, till your throats parch 
with dryness: 


Long live the Ambassador! Ever may he 

Suit his royal admirers and friends to a Tea! 

Among us, a Beau-he, and young High-Son, too, 

He comes back /mperial, with a grand retinue. 
Vil. 

We'll welcome thee back, with assembled throngs, 

And a thundering din of Chinese gongs! 

As college students their Latin diffuse, 

All the Chinese language we know we'll use : 

Gunpowder, Pekoe, Oolong, Hyson-Skin, 


| at six dollars per day. 
' the Tunnel leader in the House, and President of 


| 
It we are over- : 
per-day bill. 


have pledged themselves to vote for the Tunnel 


1868. 


MINOR MATTERS. 





/ column, apostrophizes the distinguished Minister | 


from China is the same noted personage whose 


| shop was pictorially represented in the Comic 


Almanac, some thirty years ago; and whose sign 
over the door, from deficiency of punctuation and 
superfluous space between some of the letters, 
was susceptible of being read in more ways than 
one, having been painted thus:—A pam STRONG 
SHOEMAKER. 


ANDREW JOHNSON’S OprINION OF SOUTHERN 
Poxiticians, Himsetr Ixctupep.— How the 


occupant of the White House regarded himself 
! 


and others from his section of the country, less 
than eight years ago, may be learned from the 


following declaration, in a speech which he de- | 
' livered in the U. S. Senate, Dec. 19, 1860:— 


‘*We are a sort of quarrelsome and pugnacious 
people; and if we cannot get a quarrel from 
one quarter we shall have it from another; and 
would rather quarrel a little now with the North 
than be quarreling with ourselves.” —Speeches of 
A. J.—Little & Brown's edition, page 178. 


Tue Leaistative “Lossy.’’—As an illustra- 
tion of the corrupt means used to influence the 


Legislature this year we state the following fact :— | 


The proiessional “lobby,” consisting of five, —we 
may hereafter give their vames,—oilered their 
services to Mr Way, in the late ‘“‘stable’’ contro- 
versy. Unfortunately Mr. Way omitted to make 
his contract with them in advance. 
is notorious that they could have had no influence 
upon the result, as the committee reported unani- 
mously in favor of Mr. Way, yet they had the 
impudence to demand of him jsifleen hundred dol- 
lars for their joint services! Such prices account 
for the support of the gorgeous quarters occupied 


by the “lobby” in Avon place. By-the-way, we 


| suggest to Collector Russell that as a majority of 


this ‘‘lobby’’ hold offices under him, it might be 
well to deduct from their salaries the amount which 
they derive fur time spent with the Legislature 
that properly belongs to the government. 
Another illustration:—Our readers are aware 
that the House voted to fix the pay of members 
Mr. Towne of Fitchburg, 


the ‘‘Burleigh Drill Company,” went to Mr. Bow- 
erman, of the Senate, saying to him, “There is 


| great danger we shall lose our Tunnel-bill in the 


House, unless the Senate passes this six-dollar- 
Members enough of the House 


' if the Senate gives us the extra pay. Now put it 
through!’ Mr. Bowerman, to his honor, de- 
nounced the proposal, and helped defeat the pay- 
bill in the Senate. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Washington Municipal Election. 
| SPECIAL To THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 4, 1868. 


I know that any particulars in regard to the late | 


municipal election here will interest you. One 
colored alderman and one colored councilman 
were elected—both in the same ward. You are 
aware that the election took place on Monday, 
June Ist. Before dawn, on Monday morning, per- 
sons were awakened by low sounds upon. the 


were alarmed, to see multitudes gathering upon 


} 
{ 
| street, and, looking out, were startled, and some 
| 


the sidewalk, and so near as to seem to have de- 
| signs upon the dwellings they passed. 


To those who knew not the cause of these unu- 
sual proceedings the subdued quiet of their 


| march, of course, threw an air of suspicion over 
| the whole thing; and they being colored men it 


were vastly easy for this community to under- 
stand that they were plotting mischief. ‘This 


who were preparing for election-day, and was 
readily explained to the suddenly-aroused sleepers. 

In the morning light were seen, collected here- 
and-there upon the sidewalk, these dark masses 
of eager humanity, waiting for the opening of the 
polls; and so strong in numbers that any attempt 
at interference would have been foolhardy. It is 


| also a significant fact, in this connection, that the 


chief of police is a man who believes in justice. 
These crowds waited in double column for their 
turn at the ballot-box, after the business of the 
day began, and so quietly did they stand through 
the many hours that the ordinary hum of day- 
time life did not increase in tone or volume. 
When addressed on the subject of voting they re- 
sponded with a dignity of demeanor that at once | 


| surprised and gratified me; and speaks volumes | 


in relation to their future citizenship. | 
THE ENFRANCHISED 
Exection Day, June 1, 1868 
The Sabbath, with retiring feet, 
Had trailed his robes of glory by ; 
The gentle May, so shy and sweet, 
Her farewell song, with love replete, 
Had bid the silent world good bye, 


And sailed with him the midnight sky. 


They met young June all flush with flowers, 
With lip of dew, and cheek of bloom, 
And, cradled in her fragrant bowers, 
The infant Day, the tiny Hours, 
Inhaling strength from midnight’s gloom, 





| 
And beauty’s glow from June’s perfume. | 
Thus passed away the smiling May 
Led by the hallowed Sabbath Day ; 
Thus June so rare came fresh and fair, | 
With wreaths of roves in her hair, | 
And in the solemn night began 
This week of toil for toiling man. | 
Above the weary head of care | 
Sleep swung her censers far and wide, 
Till incense filled the drowsy air; 
But strong hearts, beating, here and there, 
With lofty Hope’s resistless tide 
The magic spell of sleep defied. 


} 
} 
| 


i 


The_hush that lay upon the street 
Was broken by the quiet tread 
Of many congregated feet; 
No pillowed rest to hoary head— 
To son of toil no downy bed— | 
No joyous dream were half so sweet 
As this these watchers came to greet. 


| did 


The morning saw each serried host 
In patience firm as lords of state— | 
True sentinels at danger’s post. 
To-day they hold the golden gate, 
The citadel where nations wait 
To learn the infant Freedom’s fate, 
And telegraph to Freedom’s coast 
If aught be seen of Slavery’s ghost. 
Though tyrants question why and how, 
And fume and fret to see them stand 
These many hours, so still and grand, 
With Freedom's glory on the brow, 
And Freedom’s bailot in the hand— 
This day shall tell to all the land 
That Freedom’s brave and stalwart band 
Have taught the tyrant’s neck to bow; 
And soon shall teach him why and how. 
Aye, more! The wondering world shall see 
That retribution, even here, 
Forgets that skin alone should be 
The arbiter of rank and sphere. 
In office- gifts, ignoring clan, 
To-day man recognizes MAN. 
To-morrow, just as quietly, 
‘Tis woman’s earnest prophecy, 
Shall woman stand among the rree! 
L. 8. H. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasHhineton, June Y, 1864. 
A STRAW FROM CHASE’S PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Going rapidly through F street to the post-office, 
a few evenings since, I passed by a young man. 


Although it | 











|retary to the Chief Justice. I have no personal 


' acquaintance with him, but merely know him by 


A VENERABLE ContrisuTOR.—We surmise sight; 
| , 


| that the correspondent who in verse, in another | 


while he doesn’t know me from Adam. 
| In reporting, therefore, a sentence that came from 
his lips, I do not violate any private confidence; 
nor did I gather his words by any listening, as 
an act of volition on my part, but they floated to 
my ear unavoidably, as I went along on the side- 
‘walk; and as they were spoken not in an under- 
tone but in a loud, clear voice, although address- 
!ed to a gentleman with whom he was walking, I 
| suppose they may be regarded as public property 
—at least, as an estray, which the Bureau of 
| Freedmen, Refugees and Abandoned Lands may 
seize, as I conclude it would be no great stretch 
of its authority to take possession of abandoned 
language, as well as lands—and _ the language re- 
ferred to had considerable abandon about it. It 
was this: “He says that all the Democrats are for 
‘him, and a good many of the Republicans.” 
| Who was meant by “he,” I have no means of 
| certainly knowing, (and, moreover, 1 don’t care) ; 
| but conjecturing that the pronoun had reference 
to His Honor, the head of the Supreme Bench, 
| the declaration may be considered significant, as 
astraw showing which way the wind blows! The 
| wind from a certain quarter, at any rate. May 
| be, nothing but wind! and perhaps not very pow- 
erful, atthat. Not sucha “rushing mighty wind” 
read of in a certain record—not even a 


us 
small-sized hurricane—perhaps only a pu? from 
some mere blower, who has succeeded in ‘‘raising 


Wwe 


| the wind’’ by being employed as a fugleman for 
| a new party, with the Chief Justice for its Presi- 
dential candidate, whom it is thought desirable for 
the present to fan with a breeze of flattery, till it 
| can be ascertained whether his name is likely to 
| inspire any considerable numbers to bolt from the 
| Republican nominee! ‘ 

| Under strong delusion, a man will sometimes 
Horace 
Mann used to tell a capital story of a conversa- 


| 
| over-estimate the power of his own wind. 


| tion he once had with an inmate of the Lunatic 
| Asylum at Worcester, whose peculiar mania re- 
sulted from an inordinate development of the 
bump of self-esteem. ‘‘What’s the news, sir? 
Has anything unusual happened of late, sir?’’ 
inquired he, with a consequential air. Mr. Mann 
happening to recollect that a furious storm had 
occurred a few days previous, gave him some ac- 
count of it, mentioning that on the sea-coast it 
was very severe, several vessels having been 
driven ashore and wrecked, with the loss of many 
“Can you remember, sir, what night in 
| all that happened?” eagerly inquired 
the listener. Mr. Mann said he believed it was 
| the night of Tuesday. “Ah!” said the lunatic, 
with an air of solemnity, mingled with triumph 
and lowering his voice to a whisper, ‘‘I can ac- 
That was the night when I] wnis- 





lives. 
the week 


| count for it, sir! 


pr 


| TLED so 

| What must be the conceit of the performers on 

| the Chase tin-whistles if they imagine that they 

| ean blow Grant ashore! 

| PENDLETON’S STRENGTH IN THE DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION. 

By those here who claim to be well posted it is 
doubted whether the Pendleton-Valiandigham- 
Brick-Pomeroy wing of the Democratic party will 
agree to surrender their favorite candidate, Pen- 
dleton, who is said to have the delegates of no less 
than twelve States committed to his support by 
express instructions of the Democratic conventions 
which elected them. It is, by some of the shrewd- 
est managers among them, whispered about that 





it would be an abject confession of weakress at 
j the start to ignore and throw over all their own 
| tried men to take up a person not of their party, 
| merely in the hope of catching a few Republican 
| gudgeons. 


<3" 


| Horatio Seymour’s pleasant little talk about « 


| 
| ee 


| giving the proposition to take up Chase a ‘‘re- 


| slight alarm, ‘however, did not extend to those | spectful consideration”’ is regarded as delightful- , 


ily Pickwickian, and as doubtless really intended 
for a feeler, put out to ascertain whether it is pos- 
sible by such a guy to work any demoralization 
among Republicans, or dampen the popular esti- 
mation of the Grant and Colfax ticket. 

NEW 


THE IMBROGLIO ORLEANS. 


The arrest of Capt. Packard, chairman of the 


AT 


board of registration, by Gen. Buchanan, the dis- 
trict commander, and the reported order of the 
latter that the civil officers under the new consti- 
tution of Louisiana be not inaugurated until next 
November, are regarded here, by some, as signi- 
ficant movements, made pursuant to orders either 
direct or indirect from the Great Acquitted Ob- 
structor. ‘They are considered as among the first 
frui¢s of the failure of impeachment; and it is 
feared that they are only a slight foreshadowing of 
the evils to come soon after Congress has adjourned 

















and got well out of his way. 
HOMICIDES AFTER THE CITY ELECTION. 

The copperhead papers of this city, on Wednes- 
day, June 3d, made much ado over the killing of 
a drunken white rowdy by a colored man, on the 
night of Tuesday, the 2d inst. ; and they lustily re- 
newed the hackneyed cry about ‘‘a war of races” 
consequent upon an impartial extension of the 
franchise. But they were taken aback some- 
what when, on the very next night, three white 
men, all intoxicated, got into a dispute in the 
street, and one of them, named Turpin, an in- 
tense Democrat, killed one of the others named 
Kalleher with a pistol. With this second deed 


'of violence no colored man had anything to do, 


either nearly or remotely. It pertained entirely 
to the ‘‘superior race,’’ so termed; and this fact 


has completely dumbfounded the conservatives, 


. 


| who hoped to make political capital out of the 


first-named occurrence! 

In the first case it is manifest from the following 
testimony at the coroner’s inquest that the col- 
ored man was not the aggressor, but acted entire- 
This evidence it is well 
to have published abroad, as Democratic editors 
in other cities, following the lead of their brethren 
here, are very likely to misrepresent the affair, 


ly upon the defensive. 


because of its relation to the colored voters :— 
W. E. Dunn, a private watchman on duty in 

the square o1 Pennsylvania avenue between Sixth 

and Seventh streets, testified that the deceased, 


| John H. Faulkner and Alfred Johnson were walk- 


ing down the avenue east of the Metropolitan 
Hotel, when a colored man passed them, and 
Johnson made a remark to him, which he (Dunn) 
not fully understand. The colored man 
stopped and approached them, but turned again, 
and crossing Sixth street: went on down the ave- 
nue. Johnson and the deceased crossed the street, 
the former stopping after going a few paces, and 
the latter following on behind the colored man. He 
observed Faulkner take something from his pocket, 
which he supposed to be a billy. When at the 
mouth of Kimmell’s alley, on the north side of 
the avenue, midway between Four-and-a-half and 
Sixth streets, the man suddenly turned and made 
a pass ora blow at the deceased and ran. He 
Dunn) immediately ran down and found that 
blood was running out of Faulkner’s sleeve. 
Dunn immediately started in pursuit of the mant 
who ran into Marble alley, where he was lost sight 
of. Officers Hill and Lawler testified, as stated 
above in regard to finding the deceased on the 
steps of Clarke’s drug store, the former testifying 
that Johnson was holding the head of the deceased 
in his lap, and was under the influence of liquor. 
The jury deeming it important to have the tes- 
timony of Alfred Johnson, he was called, and tes- 
tified that he was in company with the deceased about 
eleven o'clock, at Piatz’s restaurant ; that they had 
gone up Seventh street to I; saw the crowd 


'serenading Mr. Bowen, and returned again to the 


same corner, down Sixth street. Between twelve 
and one o'clock, while the deceased and himself 
were standing at the corner of Sixth and the 
avenue, a colored man passed them. Shortly 
afterward the deceased said that, as Platz’s was 
shut up, he would go home, and started down the 
avenue in company with another man. He fol- 
lowed them down, being about twenty yards be- 
hind them, and when near the alley the deceased 
turned and said, “Alt, this man has cut me; catch 
him.” He then ran after the man, and chased 


‘him into Marble alley, where he lost sightof him. 


He did not know who commenced the row with the col- 
ored man. He had Leen drinking, and hurrahed for 
Griven when the colored man passed ; believed the 
colored man hurrahed for Bowen. When he 


Sun-Tajin, Chang-Eog, Chow-Chow, Chin-Chin! | who officiated, I am told, as a sort of private sec- | Cume buck from pursuing the colored man, he found 
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the deceased on the steps of Clarke’s drug store. 
was under the gree 6 liquor. Did not 
‘the man} with him, but be/ieved the man who 
Pfiim was a colored man. One of the jurors 
sked Johnson what induced Faulkner and him- 
self to follow the colored man down the avenue. 
He replied that Faulkner was on his way home, 
or had said that he was going to bed. (Faulkner, 
it afterwards appeared, did not live in that direc- 
tion, but in another part of the city.) 
THE CHINESE EMBASSY. 

Ambassador Burlingame and his suite are quar- 
tered at the Metropolitan Hotel, over which is 
now waving the Chinese flag. They are much 
sought after by sight-seers, and are the recipients 
of the highest official honors. They attended 
the Richings’ Opera one evening last week, at 
the National ‘Theater ; and on Saturday evening 
they attended a select party at Secretary Seward’s, 
where Mrs. Bernard (nee Caroline Richings) and 
her troupe gave a private entertainment in honor 
of the imperial guests. This day, at 11 o’clock, 
A.M., before the session of the House com- 
menced, they were received in the Representa- 
tives’ Hall, pursuant to an invitation of the 
Speaker. The gallerie swere crowded with spec- 


tators. 
MUNICIPAL INAUGURATION. 


The new city government was inaugurated yes- 
terday. Mayor Bowen, Republican, at first re- 
ported chosen by only thirty-six votes over Giv- 
en, was ultimately found, by the acurate official 
count, to havé¢ received a majority of seventy-four. 
One of the new Aldermen is a colored man, Mr. 
John F. Cook, a very intelligent and worthy cit- 
izen. 

The Republicans consider the organization of 
the City Councils as having been duly completed 
in accordance with the recent acts of Congress 
renewing the city charter; while the other party 
disputes the regularity, and consequently the le- 
gality, of the proceedings, because in certain re- 
spects at variance with the uniform precedents in 


such cases in this city. Two sets of aldermen 


and common-councilmen from one of the wards 


appeared, each claiming to be elected, and each 
going through the form of being inducted into 
office in one and the same room! Each set had 
certificates, one set of certficates given by the out- 
going Mayor, and the other by the City Regis- 
ter. It was a laughable scene, characterized by 
much turbulence and some confusion, but there 
was little or no violence. -The crowds were for 
the most part good-natured, and there seemed to 
be a reign of the spirit of frolic. 

The ex-Mayor, Richard Wallach (notwithstand- 
ing he had officially acknowledged the validity of 
the election of Mr. Bowen), locked the door of 
the Mayor’s office and put the key in his pocket, 
refusing to surrender the books, papers, &c., to his 
successor until the votes had again been formally 
counted anid proclamation made in joint conven- 
tion, according to usage hitherto. The Mayor- 
elect, having previously consulted a legal adviser, 
procured the services of a locksmith and took 
possession of the premises and archives! How 
the muddle will terminate I cannot foretell. Some 


| 





constructed it was for the protection of the fur- 
traders, the distribution of the Indian annuities, 
and the general regulation of the Indian tribes. 
All around it was an unbroken wilderness. The 
adventurous explorer upon the Upper Miseissippi, 
imitating the deeds of Lewis and Clarke, sought 
from time to time the shadow of its friendly walls. 
It was seldom that the garrison saw the face of a 
white man. It was, in fact,on the confines of 
civilization, if not, more properly regarded, within 
the limits of barbarism itself. Beautifully located 
at the confluence of the two rivers, as far as the 
eye could reach nought but broad prairies, chalky- 
white river-bluffs, or belts of timber-land, could be 
discerned, unless, occasionally, predatory bands 
of red men made their camps within easy reach of 
its gates. It was solitude itself for the greater 
part of the year, and an officer sent to its barracks 
regarded himself as exiled from country and 
friends. But from 1835 a change began to creep 
over the scene. Attracted by the stories of hun- 
ters and prospectors of the rich lands in the vicini- 
ty, of the valuable timber that could be had for 
the cutting, and aided by the fostering hand of gov- 
ernment, settlers began to pour into the vicinity 
and towns to raise their roof-trees all about. The 
history of the growth of this section is a twice-told 
tale. To-day, the track of one railway runs be- 
neath the very walls of the fort, and that of 
another stretches out in a graceful curve within 
easy hail of the parapet. The smart little village 
of Mendota opposite flaunts its Yankee sch 
house and projects its Methodist meeting-house 
defiantly in the face of the gun-encumbered bat- 
tlements. Civilization is all around, with well- 
tilled farms, comfortable homes, the hum of indus- 
try, and the shriek of continuous travel. The 
stone barracks and officers’ quarters of the fort look 
dilapidated beside the outward prosperity; the 
plaza ur parade-ground is the only spot that lies 
listless and idle in the sun; the young fellows of 
the garrison are the only ones in all the neighbor- 
hood who yawn from nothing to do. But on 
these tall bluffs, in this beautiful valley of the two 
rivers, above the decaying walls of the fort, and 
higher than mill-chimney or meeting-house stee- 
ple, flies the American ensign, bright in stripes 
and stars, where for fifty years it has daily waved, 
now, as in furmer days, telling of a powerful gov- 
ernment, whose seat of authority indeed is many 
hundred miles away, but which, whether near or 
remote, is caring for its enterprising children, on 
water-course, in forest depths, or patiently plod- 
ding in the newer settlements of the great West! 
Looking upon that flag, with such surroundings, 
every traveller, far from home, can but feel anew 
the majesty and power of the people’s govern- 
ment. 

Three or four miles from St. Paul, in the oppo- 
site direction, is a beautiful sheet of inland water 
—one of numerous ponds of different capacity in 
the vicinity—called “Lake Como.” Itis just a 
convenient distance from the town for a delightful 
afternoon ride, and is much resorted to for fishing, 














boating, &c. Two or more public-houses adorn 


think there is more fun ahead; and it may require | its banks, where the necessary tackle, &c., can be 


a judicial decision to settle the hash. 
CONGRESS. 
This body, especially the House, is driving on 
with railway speed just now, to make up for lost 


procured. The water is clear and deep, the pond 
is elevated far above the city, and already we hear 
that it is probable that it will supply the city with 
its water for domestic and other purposes. With 


time, and hoping to adjourn before our yellow- | the Mississippi conveniently at hand—whose wa- 


jack weather sets in. LEVERETT. 


Glances at the North-West. 
PLACES, PERSONS AND PROSPECTS 


appirjox AL EDITORIAL BRIEF-MENTION, 
| 


Osukosn, Wis., June 6, 1863. 
About ten miles above St. Paul, on the Missis- 


‘gippi, yet directly west of it in geographical posi- | ; 
1 in the river, and |—such are scarcely known in these Western 


tion by redsou of a sharp ben: 


oly sever miles in a direct course overland, lies | towns. ; : 
r | Driscoll, of the St. Paul Press, the leading daily 


ber trade of that vicinity, whose saw- | journal, and a wide-awake politician and business 


the thriving young city of Minneapolis, a cente 
of the lun 








ter is universally used on the steamboats and in the 
shore-lined villages—with numerous good wells 
all over the town, and with these ponds so near, 
there would seem tu be no reason why St. Paul 
should ever suffer for the want of pure water. 
While in St. Paul we attended a Grant and 
Colfax ratification meeting. The audience was 
large and enthusiastic, composed mainly of young 
men. The grey hairs were few and far between 


The meeting was engineered by Fred. 


mills, propelled by the water-power which the falls /man, who once claimed his home in Boston. The 


of St. Anthony furnish, line the river-bank for a | 


The town is so new that we scarce | 





long distance. 


chief speech was made by Judge Spalding, of 
Ohio, a member of Congress, who was in town 


remembe# whether it is five, ten or fifteen years ona visit to his son-ia-law. The editor of the 


old; but, be it more or less, there is no overlook- 


| Commonwealth added a few words, and was fol- 


ing the faet that it is a wide-awake and enterpris- | lowed by one of the Alabama native Unionists, a 
ing place} The value of the location is wholly | delegate to Chicago. Home talent supplied the 
in the falls, of whose power not one-hundredth | other addresses. It was gratifying to observe the 


part seems at present to be used. 
may be 


What the city | cordiality with which the audience received the 
hen the river’s banks are completely | most advanced political sentiments. The North- 


lined with grist, saw, cotton, wovlen, and other | west is evidently in no mood for political huck- 
mills, noe can now tell; but it seems to me that | stering or trifling, as the fall vote will show; and 
it has caqjabilities for growth and extension that | if Doolittle, Norton, Trumbull, Grimes, Hender- 


cannot b¢ foretold or measured. Already is there 
amid th¢ numerous saw-mills one superb stone 
woolen jnill; and intelligent operatives abound 
» various establishments. Many of the 
are quite handsome and very substantial, | 
» isa thrift and energy in its people that 

Its late Mayor, Mr. 


in all th 
buildings 
and ther 
promise 
Morrisor 
olis poor}, but, by successful lumbering operations, 
wealthiest men in the 


vreat future results. 
, is a Maine man, who went to Minneap- | 











has becbme one of the 
town, which, we are glad to record, is tull of, 
New Englanders. 

Crossing the Mississippi by a symmetrical wire 
suspensjon-bridge we find the opposite bank oc- 
cupied by the village of St. Anthony, which first | 
attracted! settlers from the requirements of port: | 
he falls. This town, though greatly out- 

by its younger neighbor, Minneapolis, | 


age for 
stripped 
derives 
saw-millls lining the banks of the rapids, which 

1 for the distance of a mile or two, witha, 
on of falls of greater or less descent, | 
though in no respects remarkable in com- ! 
with Niagara or Minnehaha, yet by their 


its principal business from lumbering, 


here ru 
success 
which, 


parison 
repetitipn and the roughness of the intervening 
stream jatlord a very picturesque view. Tower- 


ing above the village, high up on a_ bluff, is the 
University of Minnesota, of substantial erection, 
and an/earnest of the future intelligence and in- | 
It seems like adream 





fluence of the young State. 
to look upon the evidences of varied industry, 
domestic comfort and general prosperity which 
here exist and remember that no longer ago than 
our school-days the ‘falls of St. Anthony”’ were | 
regarded as the limit of geographical exploration 
in this) direction! 

Ridjng four or five miles southwardly from 
Minnejapolis, over a beautiful prairie dotted with 
farms jof teeming luxuriance, and on which log- 


cabins long since gave way to frame-houses— 
such js the prosperity of the region—we came 
to the/ beautiful Minnehaha creek or river, which, 


| ges to young men in eettling there. 


' St. Paul; and truthfully, too. 


having its source in a small pond or lake called | 


poetigally ‘*Minnetonka,”’ runs into the Minne- 


sota river a short distance above its junction with | 


the Mississippi. Here, in a wild, picturesque 
valley, remote from all village, and almost habi- 
tations,—though the Minnesota and St. Paul Rail- 
way have established a station at the point—are the 
celebrated falls of Minnehaha (‘laughing water’), 
so beautifully described by Longtellow in the 
poem of “Hiawatha.”’ The creek is quite nar- 
row, and is devoid of rapids either above or below 
the falls, which suddenly but quite attractively 
leap over a limestone chasm some sixty feet in 
height. The volume of water is not heavy, and 
hence the cataract has a transparent and sheeny 
aspect which adds to its beauty. We should 
judge the width not to exceed fifty feet. The 
limestone cliff over which the creek pours has 
been excavated, by water, doubtless, so as to form 
a complete gallery, in which persons can walk 
entirely behind the falls, without more annoyance 
from the spray than would come from a smart 
shower in April. ‘he stream and the neighbor- 
hood are, as we have said, quite picturesque, and 
the locality is resorted to by all visitors to St. 
Paul by reason of both its natural and literary 
celebrity. 

Three or four miles south from the falls, at the 
junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, 
ie Fort Snelling, long the extreme outpost in the 


‘porthwest of our national military force. When elections. 





| gon and Ross could hear the comments, public and 
private, on their course, which are daily made in 
| this section, they would have a new idea of the 
| purpose of the people in their future dealing with 


all apostates. 

Glancing over this audience we saw that old 
friend of the Boston musical public, Ossian E. 
Dodge, the vocalist. Instead of the spare man 


‘that he once was, he is now of quite a full habit. 


Thirteen years ago, he brought his boy of four 
years, debilitated by an unknown disease, in his 


| arms all the way from New England to St. Paul. 
| That boy is now strong enough to ‘‘take down’’ 


any youngster of his age in St. Paul. Mr. Dodge 
is the owner of several valuable pieces of real es- 
tate, lives in a tasteful cottage of his own erection, 
and loudly chants the healthfulness and desirabil- 
ity of the city as a place of residence. C. D. 
Strong, an old bookseller of Cornhill, Boston, 
troubled formerly with asthma, now a healthy 
hardware merchant of the town, is also living 
here in prosperity. The editor of the Proneer, 
the Democratic daily organ, Mr. Skinner, was 
formerly a compositor on the Post of Boston. He 


| makes a sterling journal, and is sound in every- 


thing but his politics. We could say pleasant 
words of his associate, Mr. Charles G. Nash, of 
the Pioneer, Mr. Wheelock of the Press, and other 
newspaper men, were it necessary to elevate any 
journalist’s modesty; suffice it to say, they sever- 
ally know how to make entertaining and profita- 
ble newspapers. We have indulged in warm en- 
comiums of Chicago, and spoke of the advanta- 
We can 
speak as warm, if not warmer, words in behalf of 
There is more room 
tor development in St. Paul than in Chicago; 
twenty thousand population can’t do the business 
that comes to its doors. Let the unquiet, discon- 
tented, ambitious young men of the East, panting 
for fortune and position, try St. Paul! 








BRIEF NOTES. 

The freedmen’s bureau has been properly con- 
tinued by Congress for another year. 

William Lloyd Garrison has just paid Thos. 
Garrett, of Wilmington, Del., a visit. He re- 
turned home on Thursday. 

Strawberries have come. Our office is at No. 8 
Bromfield street, up one flight, where messages 
can reach us at any hour of the day. 

The editor, after four weeks’ absence, returns 
to his post as the present issue is mainly made up, 
and hopes to | ave the pleasure next week of re- 
newing his intercourse with his indulgent readers. 

Mr. Washington Spaulding, a colored barber of 
Louisville, lately died. His real estate alone was 
worth $165,000, but he ‘‘couldn’t take care of him- 
selt’’ long enough to make the amount double. 
Oh, these improvident fellows! 

We are indebted to Major S. Willard Saxton, 
of Washington, for the fifth semi-annual report on 
the schools for freedmen, by J. W. Alvord, gen- 
eral superintendent. The same favorable condi- 
tions as before mentioned mark all the echools. 

The State Temperance Committee advise the 
establishment of ‘‘Prohibition Clubs’ for influ- 
ence upon the Republican State Convention at its 
next assembling. They also advise voting upon 

the question of license or no license at the June 


The New York Commercia! Advertiser gives 
Bennett this hard hit:—‘‘It was reported some 
time ago that, owing to the heavy advance in 
New York rents, and other causes, the Herald’s 
corps of European correspondents had taken 
quarters in Brooklyn for the season.’’ 


The New York Mail makes the following offer: 
‘We will give a year’s subscription of our paper 
for each and every word ending in ‘cion’—except 
the words coercion, suspicion and scion that can 
be found in any standard English author or dic- 
tionary. This offer to apply to the suburban 
villages of Boston and Philadelphia as well as to 
New York.” 


The friends of the New England Hospital for 
women and children (the only lying-in hospital in 
the city) are preparing for a fair that is to be held 
for its benefit during the first week in December. 
Kind fingers may find very useful employment on 
its behalf during the summer holidays. 
contributions will be gratefully received by the 
matron at 14 Warren street. 


The Grant and Colfax ratification meeting at 
Faneuil Hall, on Wednesday evening last, was a 
rouser. Some conservative politicians could not 
restrain their enthusiasm at the eloquence of Mr. 
Harris, the colored Republican from North Car- 
olina. Gov. Hawley was particularly good. 
The home speakers, Messrs. Sargent, Loring, 
Upton and Gordon, need no praise. 

Commissioner Rollins, of the Internal Revenue 
bureau, is an honest man; but so corrupt have 
been the appointees in his department since the 
Johnson Philadelphia Convention, and so futile 
his efforts to get honest men in their places, that 
he has tendered his own resignation. It would 
seem that Congress might provide a way to save 
the credit and revenues of the department. 


The House of Representatives rightly ejected 
Vinnie Ream from one of the rooms of the capi- 
tol which she was using as a studio, without cost 
to herself, while other workpeople in Washington 
paid honest rents. Moreover she is a charlatan 
in art, and a princess of lobbying, and deserved 
expulsion from her general effrontry. Her pro- 
cural of the commission for the bust of Lincoln 
was a shameful affair. 

A gentleman of Topeka, Kansas, formerly of 
Mass., in subscribing for our paper, writes :—‘‘Iam 
almost starving for some of the ‘old reliable’ news- 
paper diet, and became ashamed on reflecting that 
I might long ago have kept even with you ‘Cape 
Cod abolitionists’ by reading the staunch paper 
which honors you and the State of Massachusetts.”’ 
The same correspondent continues :—“Our people 
are mortified beyond expression by the infamous 
conduct of Ross, and are likely, at last, to profit 
by the lesson. I suppose if that imitation of 
Iscariot comes home soon he will not be permit- 
ted to hang himself. His defense excites only 
contempt. We do not yet believe that Pomeroy 
‘baited the hook’ for Gaylord and Legate as ‘T. 
W.” declares. Legate and Gaylord, either of 
them, however, are rotten to the heart’s core. 
The former is one of the most notoriously cor- 
rupt men in Kansas, or elsewhere. We think he 
and Gaylord conspired to make some money out | 
of impeachment without ,Pomeroy’s knowledge | 
or consent. It is his specialty, and he is ‘on it.’ ” 


Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican, 
writing from Chicago, thus speaks of a Boston 
party :-— 

The only notabilities in town were a fresh ar- 
rival of first-class Bostonians. I thought of the 
simile of a shoal of minnows in the wake of the 
whales—but that won’t do—bound into the West, 
partly for pleasure, partly to study up railroad in- 
terests and look inty new schemes of railroad de- 
velopment over in the valley of the Missouri. 
There were, among them, ex-Chief Justice Bige- 
low and Judge Gray of the Supreme Court, both 
making their first visit to the West, at the ex- 
pense, [ fear me, of their charming Bostonianism ; 
young Charles F. Adams, the student of railroad 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


t@~ FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion wish to raise $5000 for the work of the Association the 
present year. 

The special object for which they desire this money, is to 
establish in some central place in Boston a FREE READ- 
ING ROOM, religious and literary in its character ; a read- 
ing room which shall be rres inevery respect, especially in 
the fact of it being kept open on Sundays; which shall fur- 
nish alsos place for tue headquarters of the Association, 
and be a convenient resort for social and business confer- 
ence, among persons interested in the general principles and 
objects of the Association. 

Donations are solicited from friends in Boston and else- 
where, and RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, 96 Federal street, 
Boston, Treasurer of the Association, will receive such con- 
tributions. WILLIAM J. POTTER, Secretary. 

June 13. lt 


tar THEODORE PARKER.—We have just 
published a fine crayon likeness (vignette) of THEODORE 
PARKER, engraved on stone and printed on India paper. 

Size 19x24. Price $3.00 Mailed post-paid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price. Address 
WHITING BROTHERS, Pusuisuers, 

4t 814 Broadway, New York. 











June 13. 
ta WM. ARNOLD GREENE, Instructor 


IN THe Ant oF Reaping anp PusLic SPEAKING.—Apply at 
New England Conservatory of Music, or at A. A. CHILDS 
& CO., 127 Tremont street. 

W. A. G. will answer calls of Lyceum Committees for the 
next season. 

Send to him for Circular. 





8m May 2. 


pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomaca and Uainary OrGaNs, RueUMaTIsM 
Generat Desrity, Dropsigs, Caronic GONORRH@a and Cu- 
TaNneous Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Priceonedollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
= Druggist , Boston, - , General Agent. 
e . m 





. MARRIAGES. 


Tn this city, 10th inst., at the Church of the Advent, by 
‘Rev. Mr Knight, Charles A. Smith, of Boston, to Susie F., 
daughter of Abner L. Beal, of Hingham. 

9th inst., by Rev. Thomas Worcester, D.D., at the New 
Jerusalem Church, Burt G. Wilder, M.D., to Sarah C. Nich- 
ols, eldest daughter of the late Dr. William Nichols, all of 

ston 

5th inst., by Rev. James Reed, William H. McNeil, of 
Lancaster, to Frances C., youngest daughter of the late 
John Ware, M.D. . 

10th inst., by Rev. Dr. Neale, James I. Tucker, Jr., M.D., 
to Miss Adelaide U. Wood. 

In East Boston, 10th inst.. by Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, 
Mr. John P. Townsend, of Bridgewater, to Miss Olive 8. 
Winsor, of Boston. 

At Boston Highlands, 11th inst., by Rev. A. J. Patterson, 
Francis B. Perkins to Mary Eliza, only daughter of Krank- 
lin Williams. 

In Coleraine, 4th inst., by Rev. E. D. Daniels, Charies F. 
Forber, M.D., of Waltham, to Mary A. Thompson. 

In Washington, D.C., 26th ult., by Rev. R. P. Stebbins, 
D.D., Darwin E. Ware, of Marblehead, Mass., to Adelaide F. 
Dickey, of Veazie. Me. 








In this city, 6th inst., fl. Lizzie, eldest daughter of the 
late George P. and Harriet T. Tewksbury. 

In Chelsea, 6th inst., William Murray, 53 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Woburn, 7th inst.. Gen. Abijah Thompson, 75. 

In No:thampton, 3d ult., Mra. Rhoda Warner, widow of 
the late Hon. O. Warner, of Northampton, and mother of 
Hon. Oliver Warner, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





BEAL & HOOPER 


MANUFACTURE, 





At their Manufactury in East Cambridge, 


BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 


— AND — 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 
any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 
for sale at their 


SALESROOMS 


—IN— 





science and Boston decay; Sidney Bartlett, law- 
yer of Boston lawyers, whose smile ought to con- 
vert any reasonable jury and surely reconcile 
client to any fee; Nathaniel Thayer, the capitalist, 
and sons and friends—?ltogether a choice selec- 


Haymarket Square, 


At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 
well to examine the stock. 





tion of the brains and bullion of State and Beacon 
streets, whom the West is glad to see and instruct 
in her great attainments and her greater promise. 
How short will Boston railroads, how petty Bos- 
ton strife, look to them all when they get back! 





Business Notes, 

The Free RELIGious ASSOCIATION, a3 will be seen by a 
special notice, is no sleepy or indifferent organization. It 
Means to open the canvass for free and liberal thought in a 
creditable and advantageous manner. 

Messrs. Beat & Hooper have one of the most perfect man- 
ufactories, for the production of Furniture, in the country. 
Their facilities are extra, and their stock unsurpassed. We 
heard a leading dealer in the Northwest recently compliment 
tbe business methods and advantages of this leading house. 
Despite fire and water our friends, Gavett, ScRiBNER & 
Co., have rejuvenated and improved their premises on Tem- 
ple place, and now offer to ladies of a quiet and tasteful 
costume as varied and choice a stock of seasonable Dry 
Goods as can be found in Boston. We call particular at- 
tion to their latest advertisement. 


THE COMMON WEALTH. 
PREMIUMS CONTINUED 


We offer THE JOMMONWEALTA as 

An [adependent and Progressive Radical- 

Republican Journal, 

with a general interest in all matters pertaining te 
Politics, Literature, Art and News. 

ONS .COPY, ONE EAB. 6.00000. ces vere csences $3 00. 

ONB COPY, SIX MONTHS. .....ccscccrseerseees 
To those who have a disposition to do a little work for the 
paper, we will reward them, upon sending a new subscriber, 
and $3.00, by a copy of either the books—Phillips’ Speeches, 
Parker's Life-Thoughts, Mrs. Dall’s Women, Mrs. Child’s 
Republic, or the Riverside Magazine. Or, to encourage those 
who have done well, and desire to do better, we offer the fol- 


lowin 
d ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS 
for a new subscriber :— 
“The Student and Schoolmate,”’ 
ONE OF THE BEST of the juvenile monthly magazines 
tullcf spirit and instruction. ys 
*“Ekkoes from Kentucky,” 
new book, with eight original illustrations-grery 





NASBY’S 


rich ! 
The **Globe’’ Shakspeare, 


ENGLISH EDITION, complete, compact, and elegantly 


printed ' 
‘Our Boys and Girls,’’ 


‘OLIVER OPTIc‘’S" popular magazine for youth, which 
comes once-a-week, and is always welcomed with delight ' 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
8 BRromrteLp (near Washin ton) 8t., Boston. 








CONANT’S BINDER. 
The Very Thing for Magazines, Masic, &c. 
We have commended CONANT’S BINDER in these col- 
amns as the neatest, cheapest and most convenient article 
of the kind ever handled. We have a supply at office, 
which we can furnish friends at the following prices :— 
Ne. 1,—Adapted to Our Young Folks, and similar- 
sized magazines........ Cees Uke oie a AAR Rs Os 
Ne. 2,—Adapted to the Atlantic, Harper's, Put- 


nam's, ke 50 cts 


6 cts. 


Ne. 3},—Adapted to the Parenologica! Journal, and 
similar-sized jourmals.........0 . 6... eee cece ee ee FO CES. 
Ne. 4,—Adapted to the American Agriculturist, 
Natron, &e 75 cts 
Ne. 5,—Adapted to 
American, k&e.... Wives sat skin 
Masic Size,—Adapted to the various Publishers’ 
SINGS oa cue. casi kann bads sseueecnpeaee i 
This is a cheap and durable method of binding magasines, 
papers and music. Extremely simple. New numbers can 
be added as received. 
The Binders forwarded by mail, FREE OF POSTAGE, as per 
number of size, upon receipt of price. 
Send orders to CHARLES W. SLACK, 
Commonwealth office, Boston. 


Harper's Weekly, ] 
ox' : eee A $1.25 











~~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 
The loftiest truths have poets sung, 
To instruct the aged and the young 
Have often tasked their powers ; 
Yet every where men disagree, 
And litde Aarmony We see 
In all this world of ours. 
But there is one whose name's well known, 
By whom the seeds of peace are sown 
Among the young with care. 
We mean, of course, Groner A. FExxo, 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MAN" FACTURERS OF FURNITURE. 
June 13. tf 


- 
TRINITY COLLECTION 
OF CHURCH MUSIC.—Containing the Psalms and Hymn 
Tunes, Chants, &c., used in Trinity Church, New York, 
and its three chapels. By Euward Hodges, of Sidney Col 
lege, Cambridge, England, with valuable additions by the 
editor, S. Parkman Tuckerman, Mus. Doc., Organist and 
Director of Music in St. Paul’s Church, Boston. Cloth 
$2.75; boards, $2.50. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

June 13. 8t 277 Washington street. 





FORTY-FIVE OPERA 
CHORUSES.—A new and valuable collection. From the 
works of Rossini, Auber, Bellini, Donizetti, Gounod, Verdi, 
Flotow, Spontini, Wagner, Herold, Bishop, Balfe, Benedict, 
and other:, forming a valuable collection for Societies, Con- 
ventions, Choirs, Singing Schools, Clubs and Social Circles. 
By Edwin Bruce. Price $300. Sent post-paid 


OLIVER DITSON & CU., PUBLISHERS, 
3t 277 Washington street. 


June 13. 


BLACK 
HERNAN AND GRENADINE. 
GAVETT, SCRIBNER & CO., 


16 Temple Place, 


Have just received another invoice of 
3e4, 798, 8-4 Black 
HERNANI AND GRENADINE, 


(OF LUPIN’S MAKK,) 


Which they offer for sale at very satisfactory prices. 


GAVETT, SCRIBNER & CO., 


‘16 Temple Place. 
June 13. It 
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‘Filled with racy anecdotes and incidents of the Gover- 
nor’s brilliant career."—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Dedicated to Gen. Grant. 


THE OFFICIAL LIFE 


—or— 


GOV. JOHN A. ANDREW. 


BY A. G. BROWNE, JR 
Li vols; ROMO st Gi 5 a tees es 
With an excellent Photographic Likeness of Gov. Andrew 





HURD & HOUGHTON, = 


PUBLISHERS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. lt 


EADY. 


June 13 








JUST R 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


BY WM. MORRIS. 


One volume, cloth. gilt top. .. $3.00 


The lovers of that poem of ‘-incomparable beauty,” 


“JASON,” 


will find THE EARTHLY PARADISE, by the same author, 
a worthy companion. 


a busy man.— London Trmes. 
Not many living Englishmen have written so good a 
poem.— The Guardian. 
Rarely has such poetry been written —Fortnighily Re- 
view. 


Price ef *‘Jasen,’’ $1.50. 


Soild by all booksellers. Mailed post-paid by the pub- 


~” ROBERTS BROTHERS, 








The man who ‘‘Ciorass”’ the Bors so low, 





Whose place is in Dock Squanrs. 


June 13. BOSTON. lt 


=v 
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RARE 


their advantage to communicate with the undersigned. 


South. 


Address 
V. G. BLOEDE, Mining Chemist, 
(Care Charles W. Slack, editor Commonwealth, Boston. 
Refers to Peter Cooper, Esq., and Prof. Caaairs 8 
Stong, New York, and Cuar.es W. Stack, Boston. 
June 13. 3t 


ble investment. 


Lead, Plumbago, Salt, Alum, Zinc, Copperas, or other 
MINERAL LANDS or DEVELOPED MINES, may find it to 
It 
is believed that unequalled opportunities are at present of- 
fered for the safe investments of capital in mining lands 


The undersigned has had several valuable mineral lands 
and mines placed in his hands for rale or lease, and would 
like to communicate with parties desiring a safe and profita- 








, 


INVESTMENTS! 600 MILES 
Parties desiring to invest in Geld, Silver, Copper, Iron —oF THE — 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Are now finished and ja operation. Sixty miles of track 
have been laid this spring, and the work along the whole 
line between the Atlantic and Pacific States is being pushed 
forward more rapidly than ever before. More than twenty 
thousand men are employed, and it is not impossib'e that 
the entire track, from Omaha to Sacramento, will be finish- 
ed in 1869 instead of 1870. The means provided are ample, 
and all that energy, men and money can do to secure the 
completion of this 


GREAT NATIONAL WORK, 
at the earliest possible day, will be done 
The UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY receive .— 


) 











WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


rates, for 


argeorsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


sionary of all sorts May 2. 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonable 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 


{.—A Geverument Grant of the right of way, and 
all necessary timber and other materials found along the 
line of its operations. 


II.—A Goverument Grant of 12.3800 acres of land 


source of large revenue in the future. 
ILI.—A Gevernment Grant of United States Thir- 
ty-year Bonds, amounting to from $16,000 to $48 000 
per mile, according to the difficulties to be surmounted 
on the various sections to be built. 


may be paid in services rendered by the Company iu 
transporting troops, mails, &c. The interest is now 











REAL ESTATE. | 


Juprovers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— or — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Brointield St., Boston. 
Mar. 7. tf 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 








FIRE WORKS 


— FOR THE — 


FOURTH OF JULY, 


And Approaching Presidential Election. 


POLITICAL CLUBS and private individuals furnished in 
any quantity, at lowest prices, by 


S. W. CREECH, 


326 Washington St., opp. Adams House. 
} LANTEP?P NS, TORCHES and CAMPAIGN-FLAGS, 
May 16. tf 














“AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The very important and extensive improvements 
which have recently been made in ‘his popular 
Hotel, the largest in New England, enable the 
proprietors to offer to Tourists, Families, and the 
Travelling Public accommodations and conven- 
: iences superior to any other Hotel in the city. 
During the past summer additions have been made of num- 
erous suites of apartments, with bathing-rooms, water- 
closets, &c., attached ; one of Tufts’ magnificent passenger. 
elevators, the best ever constructed. conveys guests to the 
upper story of the house in one minute; the entries have 
been newly and richly carpeted, and the entire house thor- 
oughly replenished and refu vished. making it, in all its ap- 
pointments, equal to any hotel in the country. 

Telegraph Office, Billiard Hal! and Café on the first floor. 
Feb 22. 3m LEWIS RICE & SUN, Propri: tors 








WASHING MACHINES 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 


ORANGE JUDD, Rev. BISHOP SCOTT, SOLON ROBIN- 
SON, Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Mrs. LAURA 
E. LYMAN, Pror. E. L. YOUMANS, 

And thousands of others, will tell you that DOTV’S WASH- 
IN + MACHINE, and the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING- 
Ei are a real success and save their cost in clothing every 
year, besides saving more than half the Tie and LaBor of 
washing. Send the retail price,— Washer, $14, extra Wrinxg- 
er, $9,—and we will forward either or both machines, frre of 
freight, to places where no one {a selling, and so sure are we 
that they will be liked, that we agree to refund the money 
if any one wishes to return the machines, free cf freight, 
after a month’s trial aceording to directions. 

Large discounts to canvassers and the trade every where. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


General Agent, 97 Water Street, Boston. 
P 3.—Wringers of all kinds repaired. eop6m Apr. 18. 





much more than paid in this way, besides securing a 
great saving, in time and money, to the Government. 
IV.—A Government Grant of the right to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, to aid in building 
the road, to the same amount as the U. S. Bonds, is- 
sued for the same purpose, and no more. The Govern- 





holders to deliver the Bonds to the Company only as 
the road is complete/, and after it has been examined 
by Uxited States Commissioners and pronounced to be, 
in all respects, a first-class Railroad, laid with a heavy 
Trail, and completely supplied with depots, stations, 
turnouts, car-shops, locomotives, cars, &c. 

V.—A Capital Stock Subscription from the 
stockholders, of which over Eigit Million Dollars have 


will be increased as the wants of the Company require 


VI.—Net Cash Earnings on its Way Business, that 


the First Mortgage Bonds. These earnings are no indi- 
cation of the vast through business that must follow 
the opening of the line to the Pacific, but they certain - 
ly prov. that FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, upon such 


a property, costing nearly three times their «mount, 


Are Secure beyond any Contingeney. 


The Company have abundant means in their treasury, 

and make no appeal to the pubiic to purchase their Bonds, 

as the daily subscriptions are entirely sati-factory ; but 

they submit that, for entire security and liberal returns, 

there is certainly no better investment in the market. 

The Union Pacific Bonds are for $1000 each, and have 

coupons attached. They have thirty years to run, and 

bear annual interest, payable on the firs: days of January 

and July at the Company's Office in the Vity of New York, 

at the rate of six percent. in gold. The Principal, is pay- 

able in gold at maturity. At the present rate of gold, the e 

bounds pay an annual income, on their cost. of 

NEARLY NINE PER CENT., 

ANDIT IS BELIEVED THAT THEY MAY SJON BE AT 
A PKEMIUM. 

The Company reserve the right to advance the price toa 

rate above par at any time, aud will not fill any orders or 

receive any subscriptions on which the money has not been 

actually paid at the Company's office before the time of 

such advance. 

Parties subscribing will remit the par value of the bon's 

and the accrued interest in currency at the rate of six per 

cent., per annum, trom the date on which the last coupon 

was paid Subscriptious will be re-elved in Boston by 

MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 9) State street, 

C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY, 74 State street, 

STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 18 State street, 

SPENCE ¢, ViLA & CO , 13 Congress street, 

PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 1145 ate street, 

NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERUE, 

FOGG BRO’S & BATES, 20 Congress street, 

KIMBALL, PYCOTT & BENNEDT, 8 State street 

JOHN E. M. GLILLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 

and in New York 

At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau St., 


AND BY 


to the mile, taken in alternate sections on each side of | 
its road. This is an absolute donation, and will bea | 


The Government | 
takes a second mortgage as security, and it is expected 
that not only the interest, but the principal amount, | 


ment permits the Trustees for the First Mortgage bond- | 


been paid in upon the work already done, and which | 


already amount to MORE THAN THE INTEREST on | 


| ELEGANT CLOCKS. 
‘Prices from $25 to $1000. 


A superb stock of Clocks for the PARLOR, the CHAM 
BER, tor OFFICES, COUNTING-ROOMS, CHURCHES 
FACTORIES, HOTELS. DEPOTS and PUBLIC HALLS, i 
offered for sale ut the Manufacturer's Agenc,, No. 10 Wash 
ington street. There Clocks are 


WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT, 


it being the design of the makers to produce a first-clasa 
—- er respect, regardless of labor or expense. They 
4 


RARE BEAUTY OF FINISH, 
being made f; i 

ead a “A pie crat — in ollei biack walnut. 
| . 

Unrivalled Time-Keepers, 


| many of them, on long trial, ot havin. aried true 
| time any more than the best standard aioe 


| ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS, 


|Calendar Clocks, Marine and Chronometer 
Clocks, 

| are kept constantly on hand at 

No. 143 Washington St.. 


| These Clocks are warranted to be all they are represented 
above, and ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and ex 
, amine this unrivalled stock at 
' - ‘ ‘ 
| No. 143 Washington St. 
OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUIH. 
tf 





April 4 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 
COVERED IN 
Euglish Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 


| the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
| be found in Boston. 








j MANUFACTURED BY 


| BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 





SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 


April 4. 3m 


/ WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni:s 
| Festivals, &e., : 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
Messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
will be promptly answered, 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 
Between CoMMON AND WARREN. 


Apr. 4 Bu 





CUTLERY 

OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
INCLUDING 

Superior Steel Shears and Scissors, 


FIRST-CLASS 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 
RO és a Rs’ 


Celebrated Plated Wares, 


—at— 





THE LOWEST CASH PRICRS, 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, 
ai gai 
143 Washington St., Boston. 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH. 
tf 





Apr. 4 


L. A. ELLIOT & Co.. 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 








ATWOOD’S 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recomni.nded by the medical faculty. These bitters ad 
mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 
tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
all causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war, Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, Boston, 


and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
Feb. 15. tf 


ASK YOUR 
Bookseller, Stationer or Newsdealer 
TO SHOW YOU 














CONANT'S BINDER 
for all the magazines, picture-papers, music, &c. Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book says: ‘It is cheap and of great yalue.’’ Sold 


at wholesale by the NEW YORK NEWs CO., No. 8 Spruce 
street, New York city, and sent post-paid by R. CONANT, 
JR.,39 Nassau street, New York, on receipt of 50 cents, 
for any magazine the size of Our Young Folks or the Atlan- 
tc; tor 60 cents, for any magazine the size of the Riverside ; 
for 75 cents, for any mugazine or paper the size of the Agri- 
culturist It is used either as temporary or permanent 
Binder, the numbers being bound as fast as received ; mu- 
sic size, $1.00 weekly paper size, like Harper's, $1.26 








FORTY MILLIONS 


SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN’S ROOFING 


Is now in use in New England, upon the most costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 
merits have been established as a 

VALUABLE aND DURABLE ROOFING. 
Ninety -f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New England States have more than 2,500,000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin. 








| Bank 


| LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 


| ter conveyed through it only comes in contact with the Tin 
| WEIGHT PER FOOT. 
| SAME STRENGTH. 


Worth reading at the cost of many leisure hours, even to | 


' 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Boston. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT Treasurer. 





MERCANTILE 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BOSTON, 
Neo. 48 Snmmer St., corner of Arch. 
This is the only Savings Bank in the Commonwealth that 
pays interest on deposits for all full months they remain tn 


All deposits with the interest accruing thereon are guar- 
antied to the depositor by a guaranty fund of Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars. RICHARD HOLMES, President. 

Anson J. Stong, Treasurer. 


viata apne see 


PATENT 








Manufactured under Patents of the 
Colwells, Shaw & Willard Man’f Ce. 


A NEW WATER PIPE free from al! the objections to com- 
mon Lead Pipe. Ong-rirta of its thickness is PURE TIN 
encased in four-fifths Lead, forming a PERFECT UNION. Wa- 


IS AS STRONG AS LEAD PIPE Of TWICE THE 


COSTS LESS PER FOOT THAN LEAD PIPE OF THE 


Also. superior qualities of Warre Lzap and Zrxc, dry and 
ground in oil, Rep Leap, Litaarcg, Leap Pipe, Tin Pips, 
Sazet Leap. Cast Ron Pipe aNd Fittines, Pumps, &c , &c. 
Manufactured by 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


J H. CHADWICK & CO., Agzyts, 
49 & 58 Broad street, Boston. 





OLD PAPERS! 
5000 
Old Newspapers, 


Commonwealth size, WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT—just the 
thing for PIUTURE FRAME, FURNITURE or CROCKERY 
DEALERS, BAKERS, &c., &e. 








JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, Ne. 59 | 
Wall Street, 
And by the Company’s advertixed agents throughout the 
United States. | 
Remittances should be made tn drafts or other funds por in | 
New York, and the Bonds will be sent frre of charge by re- | 
turn express. Parties subscribing through local agents, will | 
look to them for their safe delivery. | 
A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868 has just been published 
by the Company, giving fuller information than ia possible 
in an advertisment, respecting the Progress of the Work, 
the Resources of the Country traversed by the Koad, the 
Means for Covstruction, and the Value of the Bonds, which 
will be sent free on application at the Company's offices or 
to any of the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


New York. 
4t 


| 
} 
| 





Treasurer, 
May 30. 








HALLET & CUMSTON, | 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes. 





Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Kstablished since 1832, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DIOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture oft 


PIANO-FORTES, 


| 
we are prepared to furnish the public with instrumentsthat | 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 
Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 





} 


Pianos to let 





} 
Warerooms: 
339 Washington St., Boston. | 
April 18. tf | 





AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURKSE, MASON & CO., | 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, | 
SEEDS, FERTILIZEKS, Etc. | 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 2. 3m 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES | 

TAKE THE 

FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 

PARTS EXPOSITION, 

And are mentioned in the award as | 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Mar. 7. 118 Milk Street, Boston. ly 





J. A. WHIPPLE, © 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST, 


297 Washington St., Boston, 
Takes PHOTOGRAPHS, POKCELAINS. and copies large | 


Photogra, hs from ol Daguerrecty pes. Tintypes and Card 
Pictures. He usually succeeds in making | 


EXCELLENT LIKENESSES | 


of those who have before been unable to obtaim good ones, 
| 





and is especially succe.sful in taking the 

LIKENESSES OF LITTLE CHILD EN. | 

He spares no pains in making Photographs that are 
Perfectly Satisfactory 

to every one of his patrons, and would be pleased to have 

CALL AND EXAMINE 


the large and interesting collection of Photographs on exhi- 
bition at his rooms, | 


No. 297 Washington Street, 


j 
| 
‘ 





_ For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 





BOSTON, 
Corner of Temple, over Hogg, Brown & Taylors 
Mar. 23. sn 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(#7 Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
tf Apr. 4. 


Tachers. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 
C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE. 
152 Devonshire Street, Kosten. 
C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. UH. PREBLAND, L. L. HARDING, 


May 16 6m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


jo Pets, KINSLEY & FRENCU, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


Jan. 4. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
NHARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 
LEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


| No. 61 Bread, cor. ef Milk Street, Bosten, 


May 16. 3m ve 
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CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Tremont anv Bort- 

/3TON STREKES.—In Board of Aldermen, June 2 
1868. - Whereas, in the opinion of the Board, the safety and 
convenience of the Inhabitants require that Tremont and 
Boylston streets should be widened at their junction, as 
shown on a plan of the same, made by Thomes W. Davie, 


| City Surveyor. datea May 14, 1868, and deposited in the of- 


fice of the xaid City surveyor, it i# therefore hereby ordered 
trat public notice be given that this Board Intend to widen 
the atreets before mentioned, uy taking a portion of land 
belonging to the city o: Bo-ton and layiog out the same as 
a public street and that MONDAY, the fifteenth day of 
June, at four o clock P.M.. is assigred as the time for hear- 
ing any objections which may be made ther: to. 
8S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk 

Attest 


A true copy. 
le S$. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


June 13 
( NITY OF BOSTON.—River Street.—In 
/ Boarp oF ALpermMiN June 2, 1868.—Whereas, in the 
opinion of the Board, the safety and convenience of the In- 
habitants require that Kiver «treet shoald beextended north 


lof Mt. Vernon #’reet. as shown ona plan of the same, made 


by Thomas W Davia, Ciry Surveyor, dated June 1, 1968, 
and deposited in the office of the said City Surveyor; it is 
therefore hereby , 

Ordered, That public notice be given to all parties inter- 
ested, that thix Board intend to extend the street before 
mentioned, hy taking a portion of land belonging to the 
city of Boston and 4 person or persons unknown, and lay- 
ing out the same asa public atreet—and that Monday, the 
fitteenth day of June, at fo r o'clock P.M., i* assigned as 
the time for hearing any objections which may be made: 
thereto 8S F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 

June 13. t 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


4h WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
tH From Long Wharf. 44 
106 days’ pa sage. 
The Extreme Clipper-Ship 
ELECTRIC SPARK, 


SAMUEL KE. LBACH:... 5.26.8 6<d50- Comuaspes. 

This «piendid clipper-ship, #0 well and favorably known 
to the trade. bas now nearly all her heavy freight, and will 
have immiediate despatch. 

NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
127 State St .¢ -rner of Bread. 
Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co., Ageuts is Sam Francisco. 
May 22. 








a GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LE‘VI8 WHARF, 
The superior Al fret-class Clipper-Ship, 
CRITERION, 
WED iirc ven dce wdiscvacesstg Commaxpgr, 
Succeeds the Arcadia and ‘akea the ber:h, with large e.- 
gg-ments« Weight gods should be forwarded promptly, 


her capacity for such being nearly up. P 
Fer freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 


State street. 
Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard & 
tf May 16. 


Co. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 


SATURDAY, 


JUNE 13, 











| MISCELLANY. 
Let us try to understand what there is worth 








living for, and to rejoice in the hope that we can 


accomplish it. 


ConTEent.-- 
A rare old fellow, seldom seen 

Within the chambers of the great, 
Who liketh best a modest mien, 

Preferring delf to silver plate; 

Old chum of mine, we break our fast 

Together in the morning light, 

And when the busy day is pst, 

Meet by the hearth again at night. 
The roof that shelters his grey head, 
I’m sure is ever hallowed. 

He often wanders in disguise ; 

Yon cripple, all awry and bent, 

Clad in a tattered suit of frieze, 

You’d|hardly think our friend content; 
Or that rough man who halts to pat 

The little barefoot sweeper’s head, 
And leaves a coin within his hat 

That robs him of a slice of bread; 
The sailor, he whose horny palms 
Just flung the shivering beggar alms. 
The honest sparkle in his eyes, 

The heart of gold that throbs within, 
He cannot cover with disguise, 

Whatever garb he clothes him in. 

I’ve seen him when the skies were black, 

And by-ways splashed with falling rain, 
Bending beneath a tinker’s pack, 

Trolling a cheery old refran; 

For wealth is good, and ancient wine, 
But a merry heart makes the spirit shine. 


Tue Dreunkarp’s Cure.—Some month ago | 


a gentleman advertised that he had d scovered a 


sure specific for the cure of drunkenness. He | 
would not divulge the secret of what compounds he | 
used, but furnished the medicine at so much per | 
Hejdid not have so many applicants for | 


bowle. 
cure as he | expected, considering the extent of 
the disease.| In fact, the more malignant cases 
did not seem anxious for relief. ‘They rather ap- 
peared to enjoy the malady. A few, however, 
placed theniselves under treatment, and some 
were cured-—whether by taking the medicine or 
by not taking any strong drinks, we are not pre- 


pared to say. One of the cured ones had faith in | 


the medicine, rigidly carried out the directions of 
the doctor, and now has not the least taste for in- 
toxicating drinks; whereas, one year ago, he was 
an inebriate, and could not get along with less 
than a pint to a quart of whisky per day. 

He said that he had, at some trouble and expense, 
procured the receipt for the preparation of the 
medicine, which he had published for the benefit 
of suffering humanity. It is as follows:—Sul- 
phate of iron, 5 grains; peppermint water, 11 
drachms; spirit of nutmeg, 1 draclim; twice aday. 
This preparation acts as a tonic and stimulant, 
and so partially supplies the place of the accus- 
tomed liquor, and prevents that absolute physical 
and moral prostration that follows asudden break- 
ing of from the use of stimulating drinks. It is 
to be taken in quantities equa! to an ordinary 
dram, and as often as the desire for a dram re- 
turns. Any druggist can prepare the prescrip- 
tion. —E xchange paper. 


Cuarr.-—A lad in Troy was directed by his 
mother to saw and split some old railroad ties, 
from which the family fuel was supplied. After 
listening to the sound of the saw and axu a few 
minutes, the lady noticed a period of silence in 
the yard. Stepping out, she discovered the boy 
sitting contemplatively upon the wood pile, aud 
asked him what was the matter. Ile rose slowly, 
ard placing his hand solemnly upon his breast, 
replied,—‘‘My dear mother, I find it hard, very 
hard to sever old ties.”’ 

A soldier, being on picket reserve, went to a 
farmhouse, as he said, to borrow a frying-pan, but 
for what none could imagine as there was nothing | 
to fry. However, he went to the house and 


. knocked at the door, which was opened by a lady 


who asked what he wished. ~‘*Ma!am, could you 
lend me a frying-pan? I belong to the picket 
down here.’”’ ‘Yes, sir;’ and forthwith came the 

n. He took it, looked in it, turned it over, and 
looked at the bottom, and then turned it over 
again and looked into it very hard, as if not cer- 
tain it was clean. ‘‘Well, sir,” said the lady, 
‘can Ide anything more for you?” “Could— 
could—could you lend me a piece of meat to try 
in it, ma’am?” and he laughed in spite of himself. 
He got it. 

Ladies’ Boots.—(By Charles G. Leland. )— 


Just to put you on your guard, 
I’ll give you, short and brief, 
A small hotel experience, 
Which filled my heart with griet 
Last summer, at the Clarendon 
I stopped a week or more, 
— two “booties’”’ every morn 
fore my neighbor’s door ; 
Two boots with patent leather tips— 
Two boots which seemed to say, 
“An angel trots around in us:” 
They stole my heart away. 
I saw the servant take ’em off, 
With those of common brutes; 
His soul was all on sixpences, - 
But mine was on the boots. 
And often in my nightly dreams 
They swept before my face, 
A lady growing out of them, 
As flowers grow from a vase. 
But ah! vne morn I saw a sight 
Which struck me like a stone— 
Some other name was on the book 
Those boots were not alone. 
A great tall pair of other boots 
Were standing by their side, 
And off they walked that afternoon, 
And with them walked—a bride! 
Enough, enough—my song is sung; 
Love's tree bears bitter truits: 
Beware of beauty, friend of mine! 
But oh!—beware of boots! 

Men’s anp Women’s Ciuss ConrrRasTteD.— 
Very nice clubs are like boarding: houses in re- 
spect that they entail all the restraints and incon- 
vepiences of matrimony without conferring the 
respectability and compensating advantages 
which matrimony brings in its tain. The trouvle 
with most clubs is that an eye is had to ‘ladies’ 
receptions,” to eliciting the admiring approbation 
ot lady visitors. ‘Ihe feminine presence is in- 
vited. This is diametrically opposed to the true 
spirit of the club, since it was originally insti- 
tuted as the one retreat and the last refuge of 
man,—as the one blessed sanctuary at whose 
doors feminine’ knuckles should rap in vain. 
The frat clubs were even built without keyholes, 
lest feminine curiosity should be tempted beyond 
bounds. The trouble with clubs now-a-days is that 
they are mainly composed of young men—of young 
men who are both tast and weak. ‘This remark, 
of course, does not apply to the Union League, 
for it iecomplained that they are old fogies, fos 
sila, megatheriums. John Jay, Peter Cooper and 
the Rev. Drs. Thompson and Frothingham are 
not roysterers. 
club-man of the good olden time, who retreated 
to the rooms as to a mountain-fastness, and shut 
himself in, happy with his cigar, his paper, or his 
rubber of whist. There is considerable tastness 
about clubs now, but it is not a mountain tast- 
ness. The Union League, tor instance, a short 
time since, threw open its doors and let ladies in, 
to ramble through the rooms, rustle through the 
halls, inspect the hat-racks and boot.jacks, and 
peep into closets. It was an amiable weakness 
perhaps, but still a weakness. 
the thing had to be done that the married mem- 


bers might live in peace; and that, after all, it | 


was only a shallow and hollow show; that under 
the pretense of frankness and making an exhibit 
of all that was to be seen to satisty the feminine 
mind that there was nothing more, that husbands 


and lovers might sately be trusted within the | 


streaked walls—only as much was really shown 
as seemed safe —the penetralia not being even 
unveiled. For the credit of my sex, I hope this 
isso. Men are getting altogether too gusting in 
their confidences; the broad jine of demarcation 
is not 30 well preserved as it should be. In con- 
sequence we are treated with too little respect. 
Lhe other sex have not that wholesome tear of 
ours which once filled their gentie bosoms. 

Women do these things better; they’ve gota 
club of their own now, and depend upon it that 
nothing is further from fAerr own thought than to 
throw open their doors to the invasion of brown 
beards and boots,—even Union seven League 
boots. They have no gentlemen's recepuons, 
days for ‘masculine visiting,’’ nor any otver non 
sense of the kind. Knowing their rights they 
stand on them. They don’t intend to have their 
tea-pot tipped over! 

By the way, there seems to be some difficulty 
about the name of this woman’s club. Once it 
was the Sorosis, but probably on the principle 
that a Sorosis by any other name would smell as 
sweet, several changes have bee n adopted. 
Why don’t they call themselves Subroses and 
done with it?) When holiday sports were ob- 
served in the old Christmas times, it was re 
marked that many a young woman who retused 
to be kissed under the mistietoe had no objection 
to being kissed under the rose. 

Considerable curiosity has been expressed to 
know what the object of this club is, what is go- 
ing on there. Have patience, gyod public, and 
you shall know. The married women will tell 
their husbands all about it, and some of them 
being editors, it will get into the papers. There's 
Mrs. Paul, for instance; I’ve got nothing out of 
her yet, but the thing's working. The treat- 


| were Ia sorose myself.—C. H. Webb of New 


But you look in vain for the | 


Ic is rumored that , 








ment which she is now undergoing never fails. I 
| affect to have no curiosity at all; scarcely mention 
| the club, in fact,except to say, when the appointed 
day comes: ‘‘Well, my dear, this is your club 
night; you'll want my latch-key, I suppose. 
Don’t jet that horribly dissipated Mrs. Brown 
persuade you into drinkimg more tea than’s good 
for you, and if I’ve retired when you get home, 
come u° stairs as softly as you can, and don’t get 
| into bed with your boots on—be particular about 
| that.’ She assumes a very mysterious air about 
her “club,” and tries to provoke me into ques- 
tions—which, of course, if I asked, she would 
refuse to answer. As it is, in the face of my in- 
difference to know, it is evident that she is dying 
to tell. The other night she put her night-capped 
face close to mine, and began, ‘‘Oh, John, if I 
wus only sure you wouldn’t tell about the Sorosis 
I’d——*” But I simply said, “Don’t, dear, I’m so 
sleepy.” However, I intend to let her tell me at 
an early day, for plainly the thing is on her mind, 
and she must have it off. It is a clear case of 
feminine noblesse oblige—tell or die. I shall 
soon know as much about the Sorosis as I could 





York. 


Lorp Macavcay’s VALENTINE.—The follow- 
ing well-known valentine, written by Lord Ma- 
caulay, was addressed to Lady Mary Stanhope, 
whose marriage with Earl Beauchamp was recent- 
ly announced :— 

To the Hon. Mary C. Stanhope, daughter of Lord 
and Lady Mahon (now Earl and Countess Stan- 
hope). 

Hail, day of music, day of love, 

On earth below, in air above. 

In air the turtle fondly moans, 

The linnet pipes in joyous tones ; 

On earth the postman toils along, 

Bent double by huge bales of song, 

Where rich with many a gorgeous dye, 





sought them to refrain from their threatened as- 
sault, which would certainly be repulsed. They 
heed-d him not, but reiterated their cries for the 
onset. It was agreed between himself, Mr. 
Lovejoy and their helpers, that they would for- 
bear until there could bejno louger any doubt of 
the fell purpose of the assailants. The suspense 
was brief. Stones and other heavy missiles were 
thrown against the building and through the win- 
dows. These were quickly followed by bullets. 
At tuis, several of the besieged party fired upon 
the mob, killing one man and wounding another. 
After a temporary retreat the madmen returned, 
bringing materials with which to fire the store. 
A ladder was raised, and a torch applied to the 
roof. Mr. Lovejoy came out and aimed his mus- 
ket at the incendiary. So soon as he was rec- 
ognized, he was fired upon and fell, his bosom 
pierced by five bullets.— Rev. S. J. May, in Chris- 
tian Register. 

Newport.—‘‘Newport,” said a summer resi- 
dent, ‘‘is the only place in the United States 
where you are out of America.’”” The English 
trown still decorates the top of the tallest steeple. 
There is a town-crier. It gives one no sense of 
surprise t. hear that the stern-po.t of Capt. Cook’s 
ship, the old ‘‘Endeavor,”’ is built into one of the 
wharves. Where else should it be? It marks 
the spot where many other endeavors have gone 
down. 

There are single sidewalks in Newport, which 
are narrow enough and quaint enough, one 
would think, to lead an explorer back to the Mid- 
die Ages; and Mr. Channing’s book is like these 
sidewalks. Yet his memory does not reach back 
to the brilliant period of Newport, but to its incip- 
ient decay; it was beginning to be old when he 
was young. 

It was said in Puritan days, in Massachusetts, 
that, if any man lost his religion, he could find 
it again at some village in Rhode Island. And if 
there could be anything in those days more va- 





Blazes all Cupid’s heraldry— 
Myrtles and roses, doves and sparrows, 
Love-knots and altars, lamps and arrows, 
What nymph without wild hopes and fears 
The double rap this morning hears? 
Unnumbered lasses, young and fair, 
From Bethnal-green to Belgrave-square, 
With cheeks high flushed and hearts loud beat- 

ing, 
Await the tender annual greeting. 
The loveliest lass of all is mine— 
Good morrow to my Valentine! 
Good morrow, gentle child! and then 
Again good morrow and again, 
Good morrow following still good morrow, 
Without one cloud of strife or sorrow. 
And when the god to whom we pay 
In jest our homages to-day 
Skall come to claim, no more in jest, 
His rightful empire o’er thy breast, 
Benignant may his aspect be, 
His yoke the traest liberty ; 
And if a tear his power confess, 
Be it a tear of happiness. 
It shall be so. The Muse displays 
The future to her votary’s gaze; 
Prophetic rage my bosom swells— 
I taste the cake—I hear the bells! 
From Conduit street the close array 
Of chariots barricades the way 
To where I see, with outstretched hand, 
Majestic thy great kinsman stand, 
And half unbend his brow of pride, 
A; welcoming so fair a bride. 
Gay favors, thick as flakes of snow, 
Brighten St. George’s portico; 
Within I see the chancel’s pale, 
The orange flowers, the Brussels veil, 
The page on which those fingers white, 
Sull trembling from the awful rite, 
For the last time shall faintly trace 
The name of Stanhope’s noble race. 
[ see kind faces round thee pressing, 
I hear kind voices whisper blessinz ; 
And with those voices mingles mine— 
All good attend my Valentine! 

T. R. Macactay. 

St. Valentine’s Day, 1851. 


Tut ALton Tracepvy.—Rev. Elijah P. Love- 
joy was a young Presbyterian minister, a native 
of Maine, who, soon atter his graduation from 
colleze, settled in the city of St. Louis, first as a 
school-teacher, then as a preacher, and lastly as 
the editor of a religious paper. In all these offi- 
ces he had commended himself to the respect 
and affectionate regards of a large circle of friends. 
He conducted his paper to very general accep- 
} tance until he became an abolitionist. An awful, 
| x diabolical deed perpetrated in or near St. Louis, 
| compelled him to look after the evil influences 
| which could have prepared any individuals to be 
| guilty of such an atrocity, and the community in 
which it was done, to tolerate it. 

Sometime in the latter part of 1836—or the he- 
ginning of 1837,—a slave was accused of a hein- 
ous crime (not worse, however, than many white 
men had been guilty of). He was tried by a 
Lynch Court, over which a man most appropri- 
ately named Judge Lawless, presided. He was 
found guilty, sentenced to be burned alive, and ac- 
tually suffered that horrid death at the hands of 
American citizens, some of whom were called 
“most respectable.”’ Mr. Lovejoy faithfully de- 
nounced the horrible out: age as belonging to Dark 
Ages and a community of savages, and thence- 
forward devoted a portion of his paper to the ex- 
posure of the sinfulness and demoralizing influ- 
ence of slaveholding. This was not long endur- 
ed. His printing-office was broken up, his press 
destroyed, and he was driven out of the State of 
Missouri. Ile removed about twenty miles up 
the Missisippi River to Alton, Illinois, and there 
commenced the publication of a similar paper, 
catled the Alton Observer. But though in a nomi- 
nally free State, he was not beyond the power of 
the slaveholders. The people of tiiat town, obse- 
quious to the will, and tainted with the spirit 
vf their Southern and South-western neighbors, 
soon followed the example of the Missourians, 





into the river. 

Mr. Lovejoy was a man whose determination 
to withstand oppression was a high moral princi- 
ple ratuer than a resenttul passion. 
set about, wich calm resolution, to reéstablish his 
office and his paper. In this he was encouraged 
and assisted by the sympathy and the contribu-, 
tions of some of the best people in Alton, St. 
Louis, and that region of country.’ But he had 
| issued only one or two numbere of his Observer, 
| betore the ruffians again fell upon his establish- 
ment and destroyed it. 
| ‘his second violation of his rights, in a State 
professedly free, brought him and his patrons to 
teel that they were indeed ‘‘set for the detense”’ 
of the liberty ot the press. ‘They appealed in 
| deeper tones of earnest remonstrance and solemn 
| Warning to their fellow citizens, tu their country- 
; men, to all who appreciated the value of our po- 
| litical institutions, to help them reéstablish and 
| maintain their desecrated press. They called a 
| convention of the people to consider the disgrace 
, that had been broaght upon their town and State, 
and to awaken a public sentiment that would 
overbear the minions of the slaveholding oligar- 
chy, which was assuming to rule our nation. Dr. 
| Edward Beecher, Jacksonville, came to Alton, 
j and spoke with wisdom and power in defense of 

the Alton Observer and its devoted editor. 

Mr. Lovejoy gave notice that he telt it to be a 
momentous duty incumbent on him, there to vin- 
| dicate the precious right which had been so ruth- 
' lessly ou'raged in his person and property. He 
| gave notice that he had taken measures to pro- 
cure another printing-press and materials for the 
publication of his paper. 
; men who had twice broken up tis office would 
see their tearful mistake, and mole$t him no 
more. He trusted the good people of Alton, and 
the cticials of their city, wauld see to it, that he 
| should be protected it the spirit of outrage should 
| again appear in their midst. 

Many of the good people of the place gathered 
} about him with assurances of help, it needed, 
A Mr. Gilman, by all acknowledged to be one ot 
the very best men in that community, readily 
} consented to receive the press into his store for 
| sate-kKeeping; and many other gentlemen agreed 
to come there to defend it if any attempt to take 
itaway should be made. 

As the day drew near on which the press was 
to arrive, alarming threats were heard about the 
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city, and evidences of preparation for another | 


‘deed of violence were too plain to be mistaken. 
Mr. Gilman called upon the Mayor for protec- 
tion —to appoint a special police for the occasion, 
or to have an armed force in readiness, if the 
emergency should require their interposition. 
Phat official informed him that he had no mil- 
itary at his service, and did not feel authorized to 

}appoint a special police. Then Mr. Gilman 

| craved to know if the Mayor would authorize 
him to collect an armed force to protect his prop- 
erty, it it should be assaulted. The Mayor gave 

; him to understand that he would be justified in 

' so doing. 

The boat arrived in the night of the 6th of No- 
vember, and the press was safely deposited in 
Messrs. Godfrey & Gilman’s store. The next 

| evening a mob assembled with the declared pur- 

| pose of destroying the press or the building that 
| contained it, in which were goods valued at more 

' than $100,000. Mr. Gilman went out and calmly 

| remonstrated with the mob. He assured them 

‘that it was his determination, as it was his right, 
to defend his own property and that of another, 
which had been committed to him for safe keep- 
ing; and that he was prepared 90 to do; that 

, there were a considerable number of loaded mus- 

| kets iu his store and resolute men there to use 

i them. - He had no wish to harm any one, and be- 


demolished his printing-ottice, and thew his press | 


He therefore | 


He hoped the violent | 


ried and peculiar than tie two hundred and ten 
| “pestilent heresies” already counted up, it must 
lall have been put away in Rhode Island also, to 
| be kept until Mr. Channing was born. Can it be 
|really true that he remembers smoke-jacks and 
pewter plates, that he saw men pilloried, and 
branded, and whipped through the streets at the 
cart’s tail! Did people really ring the old year 
out and the new year int Did watchmen cry 
the wind and weather at night; and were they 
cheered by occasional hospitalities on stormy 
nights, in the form of ginger and cider-flip ? 

Besides these doubtful felicities of night wan- 
derers, the author recalls other culinary delights, 
as, for instance ‘‘whitepot.”” It was pronounced 
as if written ‘‘whitpot,” and was made of white In- 
dian-meal and new milk, with enough molasses to 
giveita yellow tinge. He describes social testiv- 
ties too; subscription assemblies, where the part- 
ners for the first two dances were assigned by lot; 
tea-drinkings where nobody spuke,and all the 
guests sat round the walls in high-backed chairs. 
“Nobody spoke; it was not thought genteel.” “Now 
and then a whisper might be heard, but as a gen- 
eral rule any deviation from the strictest formali- 
ty was discouraged.”” What heights of saintly 
virtue must men and women have ascended in 
thcse days, through penitential exercises like 
these! 

In those days boys wore deep-ruffed shirts, 
the ruffles falling half-way downthe back. Boots 
were a great luxury, and were required to come 
as high as the knee, and be surmounted by yel- 
low tops. ‘[wice a year a noted cheap shoema- 
ker from Bristol visited Newport tu obtain the 
length of the feet of every boy and girl.”’” Young 
men wore small clothes and knee-buckles; 
young women usually wore skeepskin gloves 
dyed blue. ‘‘O the simplicity of that age, when 
a thin gold earhoop and a tew strings of gold 
beads constituted the beginning and end of female 
finery!’’ 

Mr. Channing, with a zeal becoming his pro- 
fession, records with especial delight the ecclesi- 
astical oddities of those days. It was not the 
custom, it seems, or the leading male parishion- 
ers to enter t!'e house of worship at the begin- 
ning, but to wait till the first prayer was over; 
thus allowing to the pastor and the female saints 
one spiritual season unchecked by grosser pres- 
ences. Church services thus reversed the cus- 
toms of the old-fashioned English dinner-table, 
where the ladies and the clergy retired first. 

He well remembers Dr. Hopkins, who indeed 
could hardly have failed to tmpress himselt on 
boyish memories. For he wore, when on horse- 
back, ‘‘a robe of stuff called, at the time, calu- 
manco,—a glossy woolen material of green color,— 
which was secured round the waist by a silken 
girdle. His head-gear was ared cap over a wig. 
He rode with his arms akimbo.’”’ The Robin 
Hood ballads must have seemed very real to the 
Newport boys when they saw this austere Friar 
Tuck in Lincoln green riding forth on sunny 
mornings; but Mr. Channing admits no Maid 
Marian into the tale, and evidently questions the 
historic truth of Mrs. Stowe’s tender legends. 

It is pleasant to find that the authur, true to 
the instincts of his name, was indignant even in 
childhood at ‘“‘the stratagem employed by the 
vestry [of Trinity Church] to conceal the pres- 
ence of colored people during service, which was 
effected by placing a frame with pear-shaped ap- 
ertures at the side of the organ, through which 
they could see the minister and congregation, 
without being seen.’’ 

Who can read without regret, in these pages, 
of those palmy days of the Moravian church 
(now extinct) when they had love-feasts of choc- 
olate and buns, in which the world’s people 
might share on paying fourpence? Was it 
through such an excess of hospitality that this 
kindly church died out! Why did it perish, 
when many a sect survives to feed its devotees 
on husks? But the Moravian church edifice stiil 
| exists in Newport, transformed into a school-house, 
where eager boys gaze aloft at the now inaccessi- 
ble pulpit, and ponder passionate dreams of break- 
ing into the building during some vacation, and 
scaling its dizzy height. ‘The name of the struc- 
ture is now modified by the popular tongue into 
“Arabian Meetin’ House,’’ as if to match the 
| Jewish synagogue in a neighboring street, and as 
if the descendants of Roger Williams were re- 
; solved to include with a fine hospitality all the 
| monotheisms of the world. 
| Touching schools, Mr. Channing amazes the 
{reader with the statement, that children were in 

his day furnished by their parents with moveable 
‘seats made of round blocks of woyd of various 
sizes. With what an altogether jubilant roar 
and rumble must those sessions have been dis- 
missed! Every recess-time must have been a 
ten-strike, for what boy could resist the temp- 
tation to set his seat spinning. ‘The author fur- 
thermore records that such was his aversion to 
the portrait on the outside of Webster’s Speil- 
ing-Look, that he once returned a new copy in 
indignation at seeing the same grim face,—and 
afterwards invested the amount in sugar candy. 
Then the cruel bookseller sarcastically denvunc- 
ed him before the school as having so keen an ap- 
petite for knowledge as to have eaten his spell- 
ing-book. It must have been a serious matter, 
that portrait; for it is said that William Cobbett 
| bequeathed to Noah Webster the sum of fitteen 
dollars “to enable him to procure a new engrav- 
ed likeness of hituself for the book, that children 
| may no longer be frightened from their studies.”’ 
It is an odd coincidence, that time and the editors 
have not only effaced Mr. Webster's original tea- 
'tares from the outside of his Spelling-Book, but 
'also from from the inside of his Dictionary.— 
| Adantic Monthly for April. : 
WomeEN IN THE ANTI-SLAVERY Catse.—The 
| Misses Grimké.—In 1836, two ladies of a distin- 
| guished family in South Carolina, Sarah and An- 
gelina E. Grimkeé came to New York under a deep 
sense of obligation to do what they could in the 
service of that class of persons, with whose utter 
; enslavement they had been familiar from child- 
;hood. They were members of the “Society of 
Friends,’’ and were moved by the Holy Spirit, 
as the event proved, to come on this mission ot 
love. They made themselves acquainted with 
the abolitionists, our principles, measures and 
spirit. These commended themselves so entirely 
| to their consciences and benevolent feelings that 
| they advocated them with great earnestness ard 
;entorced their truth by numerous facts drawn 
' from their own past experience and observation. 

In the fall of 1836, Miss A. E. Grimké published 
an ‘‘Appeal to the Women of the South,”’ on the 
subject of slavery. This evinced such a thor- 
) ough acquaintance with the American system of 
, oppression, and so deep a conviction of its fearful 
| Sinfulness, that Prot. Elizur Wright, then corres- 
| ponding secretary of the American Anti-Slavery 

Society, urged her and her sister Sarah to come 
to the city of New York, and address ladies in 
| their sewing-circles, and in parlors to which they 
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their friends. No man was better able than 
Prof. Wright to appreciate the value of the con- 
| tributions which these South Carolina ladies were 
‘prepared to make to the cause of impartial liber- 
ty and outraged humanity. <As early as 13833. 
_ while Protessor of Mathematics and Natural Phil- 
osophy in Western Reserve College, he published 
‘an elaborate and powerful pamphlet on “The Sin 
of Slaveholding,” which we accounted one of 
{our most important tracts. Commended by him 
and by others, who had read her ‘‘Appeal,’’ Miss 
_Grimke aid her sister attracted the anti slavery 
' women of New York in such numbers, that soon 


no parlor or drawing-room was large enough to 


accommodate those who were eager to hear them. 
| The Rev. Dr. Dunbar, therefore, offered them 
the use of the vestry or lecture-room of his 
church for their meetings, and they were held 





| men held in the most abject, cruel bondage. 








there several times. Such, however, was the in- 
terest created by their addresses, that the vestry 
was too small for their audiences. Accordingly 
the Rev. Henry G. Ludlow opened his church to 
them and their hearers, of whom a continually 
increasing number were gentlemen. 

Early in 1837 the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society invited these ladies t» come to Boston to 
address meetings of those of theirown sex. But 
it was impossible to keep them thus exclusive; 
and soon wherever they were advertised to speak, 
there a large concourse of men as well as women, 
was sure to be assembled. This was an added 
offense which our opposers were not slow to 
mark nor to condemn in any small measure. It 
showed plainly enough that the abolitionists 
were ready to set at naught the order and deco- 
rum of the Christian church. 

My readers may smile when I confess to them 
that, at first I was myself not a little disturbed in 
my sense of propriety. But I took the matter in- 
to serious consideration. I looked the facts fully 
in the face. Here were millions of our country- 


More than half of them were females, whose 
condition in some respects was more horrible than 
that of the males. The people of the North had 
consented to this gigantic wrong with those of the 
South, and those who had risen up to oppose it 
were denounced as enemies of their country, 
were persecuted, their property and their persons 
violated. The pulpit, for the most part, was 


_ “PEERLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


_ “PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 
cag 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSE! LE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAST YEAR. 
The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


Tt is the ‘*Pegeriess,”’ because it is superior to all other 


| Cooking Stoves in Economy, SIMPLicity, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 


ING, Roastine and Beacry. 

lst. Economy. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent, of fuel. 

2d. Simpuicity. It is easily managed. The re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. CLEANLINESS. No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 
ing the grate. 





dumb; the press was everywhere, with small ex- 
ceptions, wielded in the service of the oppressors ; 
the political parties were vying with each other 
in obsequiousness to the slaveholding oligarchy, 
and the petitions of the slaves and their advocates 


| Were Contemptuously and angrily spurned from 
| the legislature of the republic. 
dition of our country was wretched and most 


Surely the con- 


perilous. I remember that in the greatest emer- 
gencies of nations, women had again and again 
come forth from the retirement to which they 
were consigned, or in which they preferred to 
dwell, and had spoken the word, or done the deed 
which the crises demanded. Surely the triends 
of humanity, of the right and the true, never 
needed help more than we needed it. And here 
had come two well-informed persons, of exalted 
character, from the midst of slavedom, to testify 
te the correctness of our allegations against sla- 
very, and tell of more of its horrors than we 
knew. And shall they not be heard because they 
are women! I saw, I felt, it was a miserable 
prejudice that would forbid woman to speak, or 
to act, in behalf of the suffering, the outraged, 
just as her heart may prompt and as God has 
given her power. So I sat me down and penned 
as earnest a letter as I could write, to the Misses 
Grimke, inviting them to cometo my house, then 
in Suuth Scituate, to stay with us as long as their 
engagements would permit; to speak to the peo- 
ple from the pulpit of my excellent cousin, Rev. 
Kk. Q. Sewall, Scituate, and trom as many other 
pulpits in the country of Plymouth as might be 
opened to them. 

They came tous the last week of October, 
1837, and tarried eight days. It was a week of 
highest, purest enjoyment to me and my precious 
wite, and most profitable to the community. 

On Sunday evening, Angelina addressed a full 
house trom my pulpit, for two hours, in strains of 
wise remark and eloquent appeal, which settled 
the question of the propriety of her “speaking”’ 
in meeting.” 

The next afternoon she spoke to a large audi- 
ence in Mr. Sewall’s meeting-house, in Scituate, 
for an hour and a half, evidently to their great 
acceptance. ‘The following Wednesday I took the 
sisters to Duxbury, where, in the Methodist 
church, that evening, Angelina held six hundred 
hearers in fixed attention for two hours, and re- 
ceived from them frequent audibie, as well as 
visible, expressions of assent and sympathy. 

On Friday afternoon I went with them to the 
Baptist meeting-house in Hanover, where a 
crowd was already assembled to hear them. 
Sarah Grimke, the state of whose voice had pre- 
vented ler speaking on either of the former oc- 
casions, gave a most impressive discourse, of 
more than an hour’s length, on the dangers of 
slavery, revealing to us some things which only 
those who had lived in the prison-house could 
have learnt. Angelina followed in a spe-ch of 
nearly an hour, in which she made the duty and 
safety of imme liate emancipation appear so plain- 
ly, that the wayfaring man, though a fool, must 
have seen the truth. Ifthere was a person there 
who went away unaffected, he would not have 
been moved though an angel, instead of Angelina, 
had spoken to him. I said then, | have often said 
since, that I never have heard from any other lips, 
male or female, such eloquence as that of her clos- 
ing appeal. Several gentlemen, who had come 
from Hingham, not disposed nor expecting to be 
pleased, rushed up to ne when the audience be- 
gan to depart, ani atter berating me roundly for 
“going about the neighborhood with these women, 
setting public seutiment at naught, and violating 
the decorum of ‘he ciurch,”’ said, “There can be 
uo doubt that they have a right to speak in pub- 
lic, and they ought to be heard; do bring them 
to Hingham as so n as may be. Our meeting- 
house shall be at their service.” Accordingly 
the next day I took them thither, and they spoke 
there with great effect on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 5, from the pulpit of the Unitarian church, 
then occupied by Rev. Charles Brooks. 

The experience of that week dispelled my 
Pauline prejudice, I needed no other warrant 
for the course tlle Misses Grimké were pursuing, 
than the evidence they gave of their power to 
speak so as to instruct and deeply impress those 
who listened to them. I could not believe that 
God gave them such talents as they evinced to be 
buried ina napkin. I could not think they would 
be justified in withholding what was so obviously 
given them to say on the great iniquity of our 
country because they were women. And ever 
since that day I have been steadfast in the opin- 
ion that the daughters of men ought to be just as 
thoroughly and highly educated as the sons; that 
their physical, mental and moral powers should 
be as tully developed; and that they should be al- 
lowed and encouraged to engage in any employ- 
ment, enter into any profession tor which they 
have properly qualified themselves, and that} 
women ought to be paid the same compensation | 
as men for services of any kind equally well per- 
formed. This radical opinion is spreading rapidly | 
in this country and in England; and it will ulti- 
mately prevail, just as surely as that God is im- | 
partial and that ‘tin Christ Jesus there is neither 
bond nor free; neither male nor female.’”’ And | 
yet it has been, and is, as strenuously opposed and | 
as harshly denounced as was our demand of the 
immediate eman ipation of the enslaved. Men 
and women, press and pulpit, statesmen and cler- | 
gymen, legislative and ecclesiastical bodies have 
raised the cry of alarm, and pronounced the ad- 
vocates of the equal rights of women, dangerous 
persons, disorganizers, infidels. 

The first combined assault was made upon “‘the | 
rights of women’ by the Pastoral Association 
of Massachusetts, in whe fall of 1837, or the spring | 
of 1838, in their Spiritual Bull against the anti- | 
slavery labors of the Misses Grimké, which it ut- | 
terly condemned as unchristian and denioralizing. | 
lhis, of course, made it the duty, as it was the | 
pleasure, of the New England abolitionists to 
stand by those excellent women who had render- | 
ed such inestimable services to the cause of the. 
enslaved, the down-trodden, the depised millions | 
of our countrymen. Therefore, at the next New | 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, held in Bos- | 
ton, May, 1833, attended by delegates trom eleven | 
States, it was ‘‘voted, Thatall persons present, or | 
who may be present at subsequent meetings, 
whether men or women, who agree with us in 
sentiment on the subject of slavery, be invited to | 
become members and participate in the proceed- | 
ings of the convention.” 

Ihis gave rise to a long and very animated dis- 
cussion, but was passed by a very large majority. 
linmediately eight orthodox clergymen request: | 
ed to have their names erased trom the roll of 
that convention. And seven others, including 
some of our faithful fellow-laborers, presented a 
protest against the vote, which by their request 
was endorsed upon the records, and published 
with the doings of the convention. 

At that same great gathering a committee of 
three persons was appointed to prepare and trans- 
iit a memorial to each and all of the ecclesiastical 
associations in New England, of every sect, be- 
seeching them to testity against the further contin- 
uance in Our country of slavery; and take such 
measures as they might deem best to induce the 
members of thetr several denominations, who were 
guilty of the dreadtul iniquity, to consider and | 
turn away trom it. One of that committee wasa 
much respected woman, as well qualified as either 
ot her associates to discharge the duties assigned 
them. <An excellent memorial was prepared and 


j the | presented in accordance with the vote, but it 
might be invited to meet anti-siavery ladies and | 


was very Coldly received by some, and rudely 


| treated by others of the ecclesiastical bodies to 


which it was sent. On the presentation of it to 
the Rnode Island Congregational Consociation a 
scene of great excitement ensued. The memo- 
rial was treated with all possible indignity. Most 
ut the brethren who had been earnest for the re- | 
ception of it, and for such action as it requested, 
when they were informed that one of the com 
mittee by whom the memorial was prepared was 
a woman, united in a vote ‘‘to turn the ulegitimate 
product trom the house, and olditerate from the records 
ail traces of its entrance."” No deliberative assem- 
bly ever behaved in a more indecorous manner. 
And those who were most active in trampling that 
respectiul petition in behalf of bleeding humanity, 
wer: the professed ministers of Him who came to 
preach: deliverance to the captive. —Aev. S. J. 
May, in Christian Register. 
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4th. Baking. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as eren/y as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roastine. A current of hot air constantly passing 


| through the oven so thoroughly venQlates it that it roasts 


as well asa tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove 
the market. 

Each Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim 
ed for t. ‘ 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTORERS, 
87, 89 and 91 North Street, Boston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
Apr. 25. tf 
100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 


For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 


Feb. 22. tf No. 90 State street 
oe | 


“ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
Fresco Painters 


Also, House and 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wal and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding ana Emboss 
mg on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 

LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 
Mar. 28. tf 


J. M: CARROLL & CO., 


| DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY, and LADIES FUR- 


NISHING GOODS. 
Rooms, 174 TReMont StREET (Opp. the Common), Boston. 
Miss J. M. CARROLL. Mrs. M. I. Harpy. 
Mar. 7. 3m 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facill- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, endsample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Apr. 4 


A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


Speedy Cure 
NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia 
lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 
eral nervous de angements,—of many years standing,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 








degree injurious, even to the most delicaie system, and can 
ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOsT EMI- 
NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali 
fied approval. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage 

One package.........81 00 .... 
Six packages 5.00. . . 
Twelve packages. 9.00. a | 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 

medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., 


Sole Proprietors, 


.. Postage 6 cents 
OF ‘ 
~! 


12; Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. | 3m. 


A FOLSOM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS. 


Salesroom, 77 Summer Street, Boston. 
8. P. Fotsom A. W. Fotsom 
tAug 1 


4, Fotsom” 


BAKER'S _ 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 


—or— 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa. and are unequalled in quality 
and fiavor. Also, pure Ci.ocolate for confectiouers’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUPACTURING 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 
General N. E. Agents, No. bi Bromfeld street. Boston 


Apr. 25. re] 


“369 WASHINGTON ST. 


BRONZES. 


Gas Chandeliers. 
Gas Freach Pertable Lights. 
Photograph and Porcelain Shades. 
Keresene Fixtures. 
Gas Steves fer Heating. 
Gas Steves for Cooking. 
R. HOLLINGS & CO.,havinz bought cut the stock of 
W. F. Shaw, will offer the whole of the stock at very re 
duced rates till closed. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


No. 369 Washington Street, 
Ma. W. H. Sovrazx is interested in the above with us 
and will be happy to show his friends our 
Peas seL= GOODS. 
Feb. tf 


1868. 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 
604 and 606 Washington Street, Boston, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WINDOW SHADES, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Curtain Fixtures. 
Particular attention paid to putting up Store, House and 
Office Shades, on 
BRAY & CO.’3 PATENT BALANCE SPRING FIXTURE. 
Apr. 4. 3m 


GEO. C. RAND & AVERY 


Printers, 
8B CORNHII LGU, BOSTON. 





This House, established in 1842, and occupying a position 
near the centre of trade, continues to make contracts and 
execute orders for any and all kinds of 


e . 
. oO 
Printing, 
from the manufacture of the largest Book to the printing of 
the smallest Card or Label. Our 


BOOK COMPOSITION 


Rooms contain a complete stock of the newest and most de- 
sirable styles of BOOK TYPE; and having a strong corps of 
; competent proof readers, and a large number of skillful 


for the making of the best 

Mgctrotype and Stereotype Plates, 
aud the prompt issue of handsome Letter-press REPORTS, 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, LECTURES, LAW CASES, and 
| every variety of PAMPHLET WORK. Our Rooms devoted 


! 
o 


BOOK PRESSWORK 


are complete and spacious, and furnished with a large num 
ber (over twenty) of the well-known ADAMS POWER 


market fur Book Printing. 


FINE JOB PRINTING, 


such as is required by the Mercantile Community, we make 
a specialty of, comprising 
Bill-Heads, Circulars, 
Cards, Certificates, 
Receipts, Policies, 
Notes, Tags, 
Labels, &c., &c 


\ Ver ro 
CHECK BOOKS, 

in every variety of style. made to order, with the Revenue 

Stamp printed in; and, in fact, every description of work 


executed pertaining to the business of Printing 
We devote especial attention to the 


MANUFACTURE OF BOOKS, 


in which we have had large experience ; and we invite cor- 
respondence from Publishers and authors everywhere, with 
a View te the production of volumes complete, including the 
making of Stereotype Plates, Paper, Printing and Binding. 

An expe ince and reputation of over twenty-five years 
warrant us in guaranteeing satisfaction to all who may fa 


vor us with their patronage. 


GEORGE C. RAND & AVERY, 


3 Cornhill, Boston. 
GEORGE C. RAND, ABRAHAM AVERY, ORRIN F. FRYE. 
Mar. 28 3m 


AT THE WELL-KNOW N 
“CARPET-STAND,” 
136 Hanover street, 
—— AND <~ 
78 and SO Union Street, 


Can be found an elegant assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND WINDOW-SHADES, 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 


(a Particular attention given to furnishing Public 


Buildings. Bin Apr. 4. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 
BANKERS, 


40 State 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


Street, 


London, 
France and 
Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 


-~ ALSO 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Feb. 22 ly 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—Reduction of Prices! 


RENOVATED STORE: 
A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
- OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES 
OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
‘Pp. ct 1 er 
Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 
@ Most Satisfactory Prices! 


SF" Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 2 tf 


where 


KY + 
CONVENTION 
CHORUS-BOOK. A collection of Anthems, Choruses aud 
Concerted pieces, for the use of musical conventions. choral 
societies, &e. The-object of this work is to furnish, ata 
very low price, the best pieces of music ot the classes above 
enumerated. It contains f urteen sacred and seventeen see 
ular pieces from oratorios, operas, &e.. and ix the cheapest 
book of the kind published Price 60 ects Mailed free 

OLIVER DITSON & CO, PusLisiens. 


June 6 3t 277 Washington street 


+ r ear ae 
BUCKLEY'S 
BANJO GUIDE. Containing elementary principles. new, 
easy and progressive exercises, songs, dances and melodies 
Many of them never before publisned. This new book for 
the banjo has been prepared by Mar. James Beekiey, who 
has bad twenty six sears experience a3 ateach-rand player, 
and wiil be found to be -upertor to ail former publication 
of its class. It contains over one hundred of the very best 
pieces of music for the banj> Price 75 eta. Sent post- 
paid OLIVER DITSON & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
June 3t 277 Washington street 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


601 & GO3 Washington Strect, 


Supplies every kind of Furniture. Bedding. Window-Shades, 
Drapery Curtains. Upholstery Goods, &e. Repairs « f all 
descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed 

2 

3m 


20ston, 





ITALIAN and STOKE AWNINGS. FLAGS, 
HTENTS. BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS. CAN- 
VAS STREEL SIGNS, SACKINGS, &e , manu- 
FLAGS of all NATIONS. BUNTING. STREAM. 
aje and to let. DE ‘ORATIONS fur- | 
F¥LAGS for POLILICAL and other 


} 
| 
FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &e. 
| 
} 


| factured 
| ER%. and TENTS for « 
nished and executed Lil 
CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES. BLOCKS, &c., furnished | 
and put up LAMPKELL & MARBLE, | 


257 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 
6m 


| 


owe 


May 2 


| 
} 
| 
j : ° : 
oa ‘ ~ ‘ 7 aa 
(CARMINA COLLEGEN- 
SIA: 
A complete collection of the songs of the American col- 
| leges. with pianoforte accompaniments; to which is added | 
} a compendium of college history, collected and edited by 
i H. RK. Warre. 
| This is the moat extensive collection of student songs pre- 
| sented to the public. Every college in the United States 
| having been solicited to contribute to its pages, nearly a) 
} thousand songs were received from which great care was ta- 
{ ken to select those most valuable in reference to quality, 
‘ permanency and yeneral interest ; only such being used as 
| possessed intrinsic merit, or cast light upon some p culiar 
| college custom. 
Prices: in cloth, embiematically embossed, mn. at and dur- 
| able, $2.25. Superior edition, on extra paper, full cloth, 
embiematically embos-ed. gilt edge. $2.10). Mailed, post- 
paid OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
May 30 227 Washington Street, 





workmen constantly employed, we offer unusual facilities | 


PRESSES, acknowledged to be superior to any press in the | 


1 () Henry Parker 


S —_-—-« 


T. C. SEVERANCE, 
AGENT 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


41 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
Office hour 12to1P.M. © 3m 


May 30. 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 


immediately be put into papet, — being exposed to in 
. he bighest cash prices paid. 
— GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PapeR MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, $8 Water Street, Boston. 
May 16. tf 





NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$526,000, 
to be sllowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Aunually. 

ALL Pottcres NoN-FoRFEITABLE under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan’, WILL CONTINUE IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 


PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


Payments 





6 Paymente. 


lo 


| + Payments, 


') Payment 
| 
| 


| 3 Payments 


| Days, | 


wee 
— 


ys 


| 


Years 
Years 
| Da 


a when insured. 


te 
Re eS 
AES 
-_ 


ai 
-_ 


W465 2x6 
5b 6 416 
235 soo 166 


tee 


~ 


Policies issued to the amount of 
#%20,000, 


on a single life, on the Lire and ENDOWMENT plans 
This Company is now entering upon its 26th year, and 


$50,000,000. 


For pawphilets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 


has at risk 


ny's operations, address cither the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent 

JOSEPH M. QIBBENS, Secretary 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner 
Water (. Wricat, Actuary. April 4. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


( NITY OF BOSTON.—Mounr Hove Ceme- 

reky.—-The public are respectially informed that trom 
the first day of May to the first day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery ean be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Railroad ears, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.60, 
1). and 2.50 o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of passengers for Mount Hope. Keturning, will 
leave the Cemetery at 2.30, 330 and 5 o’elock. Through 
fare, each way, 16 cents. 

For the Board of Trustees. 

May 2 im EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Pusiic Scuoors.— 

/ The undersigned will receive written applications for 
the office of Hrap Master of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, together with any recommendations or other evi- 
dence of qualifications for the position which candidates 
may wish to present. The salary is Four Thousand Dol- 
lars per annum. Address, at the City Hall, BARNARD 
CAPEN, Secretary of the School Committee. May 23 

MITY OF BOSTON.—AssessMEnt OF TAXES. 

J No Statements Receeved after June ls,2 P.M Crry 
HALL, May 1, IStS.—The Assessors of the city of Boston 
hereby give notice to the inhabitants of said city, and all 
other persons liable to pay taxes therein, that their office 
will be open on and atter the FIKST DAY OF MAY until and 
including the FIFTEENTIE DAY OF JUNE, from 9 A. M. to 
2 P.M, to receive the valuation of estates, and all persons 
liable to be taxed in said city are hereby required to bring 
in at the said office true and perteect lists of all the pols and 
schedules and estimates «f the real and personal estates for 
whieh they are liable to pay taxes, Copartnerships having 
a place of business in Boston, and also in some other city or 
town Within the Commonwealth, are especially notified to 
bring na statement in accordance with the lth section of 
the llth ehapter of the General Statutes. Persons holding 
estates in trust, whether for minors or otherwise, are par- 
ticularly requested to furnish the Assessors with statements 
in relation to such «states. When extates of persons de- 
ceased have been divided during the past year, or have 
changed hands trom other causes, the executor, or adminis 
trator, or other person interested, is required and warned to 
give notice of such change, and in default of such notice, 
wili be held to pay the tax assessed, although such estate 
has been wholly distributed and paid over. The following 
enumeration may serve as a guide to assist inhabitants in 
making up their statements: Polls, number of twenty 
years old and upwards, real estate; money at interest ; and 
other debts due more than they are indebted or pay interest 
for; shares and stocks in’ banks, wherever located, and in 
insurance, manufacturing and other incorporated compa- 
nies, chartered or organized under the laws of any State, 
other than Massachusetts ; public stocks and securities other 
than those of the United States; goods, wares, merchandise, 
and other stock in trade, within or without the State; ves 
sels of all kinds, at home or abroad, with their stores and 
appurtenances ; household furniture exceeding S1000 in 
value; horses and carriages » income from profession, trade 
or employment, exceeding ¥1000; personal property held in 
trust, or by a wifecr minor child. Any person bringing in 
a list of all his taxable property will be asse sed upon the 
valurtion thereof, and any one neglecting to furnish the 
assessors with such list, within the above time specified, 
will be doomed at a legal meeting of the Beard of 
Assessors agreeably to the law ot the Commonwealth 
All persons will take notice that statements of personal 
property must be in writing, and subseribed under 
oath before one of the Assessore at their office, on or before 
the FIFTEENTIL DAY OF JUNE, and that the personal 
property of all taxable persons must be estimated by the 
Board, notwithsta: diag a verbal statement or informal writ 
ten communication to any one or more of the Assessors. 
(Gen. Stat., chap. Ll, see 23 and 27.) When a person has 
tailed to bring in a list or schedule of all his taxable prop- 
erty, in conturmity to this notice, no abatement of a tax 
assessed upon such person for such property can be granted, 
“unless such tax exceeds by more than fifty per centum the 
amount which would have been assessed to that person on 
personal estate, if he had seasonably brought in said list ; 
tnd if said tax exceeds by more than fifty per centum the 
said amount, the abatement shall be only of the excess 
above the said fitty per centum.”? (Chap. 121, of the Acts 
of 1565.) Any person taxable in Boston for personal prop- 
erty can obtain a blank schedule for making a list of such 
property, \.ith directions tr properly filling the same, by re- 
ceipting therefor at this office 

THOMAS HILLS, Chairman. 

SENS. CUSHING, Secretary bt May ¥. 


INSURANCE. 


S km NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 

and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 

Furniture. and other property; also on Buildings, for one 

or five years, not exceeding 

$20,000 

on ove risk, at tneir office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 

DIRECTORS : 

Silas Peirce, Joho Jeffries. Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 

Albert Bowker, A.A ‘Vellington, John Petter, 

John P. Ober, Sampeon Reed, Paul Adawis, 

Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth, 

Ezra. Dyer, Samuel KE. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

Irvixu Morse. Secretary. May 16. 


Rory INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE.. MANAGER 


$10,000,v00 

$6,000,000 
Fire Premiums in 1544. . 82,000,000 
Che above amounts represent GOLD. 





Benj. E. Bates, 


Authorized Capital .. 
Paid upe pital and Reserves 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims 


Insures ayainst the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium Buildings in- 
sured on taverable terms for one or five yeara. 

fiuiscompany with ite ample resources, affords to insurers 
the moat war ucstronable security, while it willever Le distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
ain 

Policies ixa aed and all losses settled at the 


Boston Otflice, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 





SLILPIIEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent und Attorney fer the Compuny. 
W. © HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Apr 4 


\ EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUKAN( E 
ad 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cush Assets, 83,600,000, 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Ccmpary in 
the United States, bas been uniformiy successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. [Last cash dividend. roRTY PERCENT. It is strictly ap 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
ite workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent inve stments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutnal, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiuws paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wil) 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits cf Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the supe:ior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods oi pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica‘ion, 


| either personelly or by mail, to the officers or agents o/ the 


Company. 


a Directors, 
ohn ndrew. Thos. A. Dexter, &. P. Wi 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard. Janes Sturgis, Geo. HBiger 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. ei 
cucu an President. 
M. GIBBENS, Secreta y. 
W. W. Mortanp, M. D., Medical Examiner ‘Ape. . 
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